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CLYTIE CRANBOURNE; 
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BUILT UPON SAND. 
By the Author of “The Earl's Crime,” “A Fight 
for a Peerage,” ete., ete. ; 
PloRiRY \- a 


CHAPTER I. 


“SOLD TO HIS DEATH,” 


There is a tongue in every leaf, 
A voice in every rill; 
A voice that speaketh everywhere, 
In flood and fire, through earth and air, 
A tongue that’s never still. 


Aw artist’s studio, a painting-room rather, for 
there is no attempt at show. The pictures have most 
of them their faces turned to the wall, and the lay- 
figure in its present guise looks not unlike a dilapi- 
dated North American Indian who had been but 
partially scalped, and whose blanket was of the most 
scanty description. 

Oblivious of the dust and cobwebs, of the un- 
Womanly confusion and disorder that surrotnded 
hor, a girl, just in her first womanhood, stood before 
an easel, painting away as though for very life, 
before the last raya of the March sun should depart 

4nd end her daily labour, 

It is a large picture that she is working so intently 
upon, but her own face and figure are a far finer study 
than the subject of the painting, which she hopes will 

0 deemed good" enough to be admitted into the 
Academy, 

. Her face is of that pure Gresk type which one sees 
10 ancient statues rather than in every-day life. 

., Phe broad forekead with the hair growing low upon 
it and rippling back in waves of burnished gold, the 





(A TERRIBLE WOMAN, ] 


dark blue eyes, the darker eyebrows, and eyelashes, 
the long straight nose, the firm, almost heavy chin, 
and the supple grace and dignity which every move- 
ment expressed, made her seem a very goddess of 
beauty compared to her less favoured sisterhood. 

She is attired in a plain dark blue dress of some 
heavy material, for the snow is lying white and cold 
on the park into which her garret looks, but the 
garment fits her perfectly, and even the apron she 
wears over it fails to hide the beauty of her figure. 

With a sigh of fatigue and regret she pauses in her 
work ; the light is gone, the day is far spent, and she 
may as well put away her brushes and the result of 
her labours until the next morning. 

At the same instant a bell rang loudly, anda 
few minutes after, a little deformed cre.ture, who 
was certainly not more than four feet high, though 
her age might have been anything between thirty 
and fifty, without the ceremony of knocking opened 
the door and walked into the room. 

** There’s & woman to see you, Miss Clytie ; she’s 
not up to much, I should say, and I told her I 
didn’t think you'd see her, but she was very civil, so 
I said I'd come and ask.”’ 

** What name did she give ?”” 

“ She didn’t giveno name; she said you wouldn’t 
know it; but she wanted to see you very particular, 
and she said she was well known to your mother.” 

** My mother !” repeated Clytie, with a start of sur- 
prise, while her naturally pale face became a shade 
paler; then she said, with a kind of subdued despera- 
tion, ‘ Very well, Totts, I'll see her ;” and so saying, 
having thrown off her apron, she locked the door of 
the room in which she had been working, and went 
downstairs to receive her nameless visitor. 

* Goodness heart alive, if you ain’t the very picture 
of my poor, dear, dead and gone Clytie, and I didn’t 
hear she was dead till the other day, and I’m come 
to take care of you. I’m your own aunt, my precious ; 
your own mother’s sister.” 

And the strange woman would have embraced her, 
if Clytie had not started back with something very 
like disgust expressed on her fair face. 
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“You must have mistaken the house to which you 
were going, and also the person you wished to see. My 
mother never had asister.’’ 

‘* Made a mistake! That’s not very likely; your 
name is Clytie Cranbourne, isn’t it ?’’ 

“ec » 

“‘ And your father was the eldest son of the Earl of 
Denborough.” 

“ Quite right.” 

‘“‘And he married Clytie Campbell, an artist’s 
daughter, and so got cut by his family, and turned 
out of his father’s house like a beggar, and had to 
paint pictures for money, when he'd painted them 
before for fun.” 

‘* Well, you seem to know my family history almost 
better than I do myself; but what does all this 
prove ?” 

“Do you mean to tell me,’’ asked the woman, 
getting warm with the subject, ‘* that you ever knew 
your mother had a sister ?” 

“Certainly I do; if you wish me to tell you any- 
thing upon the subject, my mother, as far as I am 
awaro of, had no near relative after her father died, 
which he did before I was born. Now, are you 
satisfied ?” 

‘* Satisfied, who would be satisfied, to be denied and 
told you ain’t the person you are, like that ; but Pll 
soon prove what I say is true.”’ . 

“It is really quite unnecessary,” replied Clytie, 
coolly; ‘I never heard of the existence of such a 
relative as youclaim to be, but it could make no 
difference even if I were mistaken. I have no time to 
devote to either relatives or friends, so I will wish 
you good evening.” : 

“Do you mean to tell me that if I prove Iam 
your mother’s sister, you won’t be glad to come and 
live with me, or have me to live with you? It must 
be lonesome living here with strangers like this.”’ 

“T prefer being among strangers, thank you,’’ was 
the chilling reply. 

“ Bat your brother, what’s become of him ?’’ 

‘* Hw is gone abroad ; but you must excuse me, for 
my time is precious.”’ 
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“So I'd imagine ; bat I’m not to b2 putoff like 


this. Unenotso well off as I was when your mother 
was alive, and Eintend my relations to take care of 
me. What was the use of my sister marrying a swell 
if I’m to get no benefit from it, I shall go and see 
your g andfather, the old earl, and see what ho’s got 
to say to me, since you’re so precious high and 
mighty.” ; 

**Jamnfraid you will have a fruitless journey, 
but Imust go. ‘Totts, show this person out.” 

Clytie was leaving the room, when the person in 
question, whose breath and manner suggested some- 
stronger than water as her usual beverage, los- 
ing control of her temper, positively declined to bo 
shown out, and began to make such an uproar, that 
the police would have had to be called in, had not 
Mr. Clubfoot, the master of the house, at that 
moment come upon the scone, and quickly ended it, 
* You'll sleep in prison to-night if you don’t leave 

house this instant,’”’ he said, sternly. 

And, doubtless, believing the threat would be exe- 
cuted, the woman rolled, rather than staggered, 

iy, saying, however, g@.ghe shook hep finger ai 
Clytie : ‘ 


thin 
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“You'll repent this, my fine lady. I'd have 
stuck to you and fought for -vighte and hay 
got ’em; but now Vil never enay till I've 
rained you, I hated her upstast 


pride, and I hate you worse A.did her. Sho said 
L disgraced her, and turned }eyr ep me, bus I'l 
disgrace you so that you'll newer litt your head 

I willif 1 swing for it !’? 

3ut Clytie did not stop te-hear the.foul sad bitter 
oaths which followed this thereat, for; astonished and 
bewildered, rather than fr ad, shi 
her own sitting-room, w: ving whether or net 
there could bea grain of éputh ip this woman’ at 
but in:lined to adhere to her first impression 
it was nothing but an attempt at imposition, 

Jontact with the world makes us suspicious, end 
Olytie had suffered tao mugh not to regard such a 
claim as this woman had made with the most positive 
incredulity. Her mother wasalady. The sonofan 
carl had married her fer her talent and beauty ; how, 
then, was it possible that this vulgar, uneducated 
woraan could be that mother’s sister? The very idea 
was preposterous, 

Then she dismigged the subjest from her mind ; 
she was going to q conversagione this eveuing with 
Mr. Clubfoot, his mother, and sister. An artistic 
-athering, of course, but the patrons of art, as well 
is the aspirants to fame, were not excluded, and 
Ulytie hoped to see a face there, and Haten toa voice 
~/ hose most commonplace expressions fell like deli- 
cious music on her ears. 

The very anticipation of sucha pleasure was enough 

» drive all disagreeable thoughts from her mind; 

sides, she expected also to have news of her brotlier, 
vho had been driyen away to sea, ‘Sold to his 
death,’? as she bitierly expressed it, by those who 
expected to succeed to the peerage, which, if he sur- 
vived his grandfather, must without doubt be his. 


———— ———— —— 
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As for Olytie, she wore an ordinary evening dress 
ot the palest, most delicate blpe, with a few simple 
gold ornaments and a bunch of whita lilies which 
had been sent to her that afternoop, and bad excited 
James Clubfoot's jealousy, for be-it know unto you, 
withall the fervour of his undisciplined and common- 
placa mind, he loved my golden haired, star-eyed 
heroine. Loved her! I should more correctly say 
he went mad over her! made her the ignis fatuus, 
the will o’ the wisp, that should lead his erratic 
heart and soul to the very verge of destruction, if it 
did not actually cast him into that pit of despair. 

They had only been in the room a few minutes, 
when a tall, military-looking man, with a face and 
head of striking masculine beauty, made his way 
through the crowd to Clytie’s side, and after a few 
general observations offered her his arm to conduct 
her to another room on tho pretext of showing her 
a new and celebrated picture. 

At the same moment Miss Clubfoot was spoken to, 
and ultimately walked off in ano‘her direction by a 
young and aspiring artist, who was a humble 
admirer of the fair Psyehe ; and James, not having 
yet disposed of his mother, who was a small tyrant 
in her. way, and always demanded the first attention, 
was obliged..to look on-in. silepoe, while the man he 
most envied @ad bated made the eyes of the woman 
he leved fill soften with a gare light, such as his 
own conversatjean or attention could never inspire 
them with. 

Mrs. Clubfeet bering - ppoen indaned to 
taktew.aeat’on a couch by the s aD oO uaint- 
" her son, urged. by jealousy, went off to seek 


3. 
f was not long in- finding her; ‘byt, alas for: 
: Clubfoot’s hopes. “She wasas fay away from, 
ing up.in Heaven, ! 


aafex above him, as the 9 
shed the. effulgenge of loveliness upon 
Wwemay never touch them, reach we ever 


pywae mlanding tallsing tothe tall fair man, 






who fipat ageosted hep on their entrance. 
His eyes. were even bluer than her own, and as he 
bent them her there was an expression in thom 


that made bfoot’s heart quake and tremble, se 
instineb and laden were they with adoring love. 

It was @ handsome face, a face very like Olytie’s, 
There was algo, as Clubfoot eatty os tie of blood 
betweea them; for Lord Olive was Clytie Cran, 
bourne’s father’scousin. She would talk to him as 
a brother, listen to his advice, rely on his counsel, 
and fecl for him an all abserbing love, which no 
brother, be he ever so dear, could inspire. 

But not one werd of love has been s: between 
thom as yet, and could James Olwubfoot have listened 
to their conversation he would have known that de- 
spite tell-tale glances which told of something not 
hidden, but unconfessed, the subject they were 
discussing was nothing more or less than the picture 
which Clytie was painting for the Academy. 

** You call it ‘Sold to his Death,’ Lord Clive was 
saying. What an odd title ;it makes one think of 


“Totts ought not to have admitted a woman in | Josoph being sold by his brethren, but even he had a 


sich a state of intoxication,” she said, severely, when 

irs. Clubfoot made some comment upon the subjecs. 
+I never saw or heard of her before,” sho adde:i, and 
vhere expected the subject to drop. 

But it cid not, or, at any rate, it was not forgotten, 
ond Mrs. Clubfoot and her daughteragreed upon one 
point, although they differed apon almost every other, 

nd that was, that Miss Cranbourne, though she might 
ve an earl’s granddaughter, had some dark secret in 
her life, which she would not like exposed to the light 
vt day. 

Later in the evening and the party of four entered 
he large aud already crowded rooms whore thecon- 
versazione was to be held. 

lirst went James Clubfoot, with his mother, a 
stately dame, upon his arm, his sister and Clytie 
following in their rear. 

Although both of these girls were fair, and neither 
of them could have been more than one or two and 
twenty, a greater contrast than they presented could 
scarcely have been found. 

While Clytie’s hair was golden, that of Psyche 
Clubfoot was of a flaming auburn, or more correctly 
speaking, abrightred. Her features were broad and 
regular, indicative of strength, character and tem- 
per rather than of beauty, and her figure was tall, 
muscular, and jll-proportioned. 

Unconscious of her defects, of course she exagger- 
ated them. Her hair was frizzed aud curled till it 
seomed twice its ususl quantity, while a wreath of 
vine-leaves was bound like a chaplet round her brows. 
A loose Greek robe of some indefinite tawny shade, 
scarcely confined at the waist and looking like 
nothing so much as a nightgown in the skirt, with 
no sleeves whatever to speak of, formed her costume, 
and was by no means the only one of the kind, 
though the colour might differ, that was to be met 
with in that crowd. 





better chance than you give your hero. 
treat the sabject.’’ 

“The figures are prineipally portraits, “replied 
Olytie, gravely. “There is Uncle Edward paying the 
agent the money, while Churlie is talking to the 
cuptain, and the ship is in the distance. I don’t know 
if { havesucceeded, or if I shall suceeed, but I have 
tried to tell the story of my brother’s murder, for he 
was murdered, Clive, as completely as though he had 
been killed before oufByes.”’ 

“ Nay, Clytic, you don’t know but that Charlie is 
living now. I only told you the ship had not been 
heard of—that it was supposed tobe lost, and the in- 
surance on it had been paid; butit by no means 
follows that it was wrecked, or had sunk, still less 
does it follow that all hands on board were lost, and 
that ifany are saved Carlie is not among the num- 
ber.” 


“ No, I know there is hope, and I cannot doubt the 
justice of Heaven so far as to believa that my brother 


is dead—that he will never return tome. Still, 
Uncle Edward’s intention was the same. Ho sold 
him to his death, even though he could not compasa 
it. You have done all that was possible, I am sure, 
to obtain any news or tidings of Charlie.” 

‘Everything; and yet.I have hope. I feel sure, 
though all looks so black and cloudy at present, your 
brother Charles will yet be Earl of Ienborough,” 

She smiled sadly as she listened to this assurance, 
and was about to take his arm and move out of the 
recess they were in, and mingle with the crowd, but 
Lord Clive cetained her gently, as he said : 

‘Clytie, I want to see your picture; may I come 
and call on you, and will you show it to me 2” 

For a moment she hesitated, while a deep blush 
suffused her face, but with an effort she said: 

“Yes, if you wish it.” 

And James Clubfoot heard the answer, though he 





ee Noyage, and had 


How do you. 


had not heard the question, and the impulse was 
upon him to spyjng forward andgtrike that tall man, 
with his beauty, to the ground, yea, stamp upon and 
crush bim, for having won the prize which he him- 
self had scarcely dared to seek for. 

But he: restrained himself. 

An altercation, possible murder! 
be thinking of? 

His brain was in a whirl, his eyes were bloodshot, 
ho staggered almost like a drunken man, and with 
just self-control enough to make his way to the door, 
snatch up a hat, and rush out into the open air, he 
reached Hyde Park, where he flung himself down on 
the damp grass, in the vain hope of cvoling the fever 
which surged through his veins, 

But the stars had hid their faces, and morning had 
dawned, before the poor fellow, exhausted rather by 
mental than physical suffering, crawled home to bed. 


What could he 


CHAPTER II. 
*r AM NOT HIS WIFE.” 
At seain a leaky vessel, the pumps kept at work 
ight and 


ni till the men are worn out with want 
Tabour, and the longing for rest is almost 








gr dread of death, y 

Suebis- tlie eondition of the ship Clorinda, making 
her lagt voyag@ from London to Li = Peru. 

Her last yoy but she will never Tete it. She 
zis now labouring “heavily off the coagof Brazil, the 


wind is rising, the water gaining upea them, and the 
doomed ship rolls and st es 
The vessel had started ondhils journéy- In aa tnbea- 
#thy eonaition ; yruer knew it, and some of 
dpi had discovere@®t after they had shipped for 
‘telmeed to fulfil their contract 
‘apd go in her, ak aes 


But the owgers held themte tboir engagement, if 
thoy did not go togea thoyauatgo to prison. Joure and 







anguasion, with the choige- Between a ggutain and un- 
Wertain evil, had overcome their r moe,.er, at 
had tempted them to brave the , though, 


dellews, rom I found to their coat ¢hat « prison 
have been better than a watery 

those whose energies seemed pever to have 

flagged, in the whole voyage, were youth of somo 

—— years of age, and a maw of @bout one or two 

The youth had been #hippod as a midshipman ; his 
uncle had. professed to pay a beavy premium for him, 
had paid something there wasuo doub: of, though 

and aedes were rather those of a common 
sailor than of a middy. . 

Danger had been too great ever since they lost 
sight of England for avy great distinction of rank or 
duties, and Carles Cranbourne had been too ready 
and willing to lend a hand at anything, and to take 
his plece as fag as biy youthful strength would per- 
mit. at the pumps, toallow the slightest ground for 
reprimand or tyranny from those above him in com- 
mand, 

The other individual T mentioned was a passenger, 
the only passenger on board too. He had taken a 
berth in the Clorinda scarcely an hour before she 
sailed, and it was not until it was too late to turn 
back aud they were far out at sea that he found what 
a rotten hulk he had embarked in, to take him half 
round the world. 

George Gordon, however, was nocoward, Aman 
greatly alone in the world, with no near relatives to 
mourn his loss, and devoted passionately to science, 
death could possess fewer terrors for him than for 
anyone else ou board, and he and the fatherless and 
homeless lad seemed instinctively to become friends. 

Not that many words were spoken between them, 
there was too little time for that, but each knew that 
ihe other liked him, and the liking increased with 
that conviction, 

Evidently the hours of the doomed vessel are num- 
bered, the wind is rising too, and to add to the 
horrors of their condition nis ht was sittiog in. 

The captain had held out bravely while there was 
a shadow of hope, but now he called his men 
| together, told them the ship could not keep afloat for 
auother hour, and that their only chance was in 
i taking to tho boats, 

‘They were @ couple of wiles from shove, the coast 
was rough, their signals of distress were not re- 
sponded to, but while there was life there was hope, 
and the captain’s directions were attended to eagerly. 

Not @ moment too soon either, for scarcely were the 
boats lowered, than with a plunge like a huge 
ereature bent on committing suicide, the vessel went 
down, stern foremost, leaving several of her hapless 
crew struggliag with the waves. 


All that could be picked up were, but three out of 
the number had sunk to rise no more, one boat had 





onpsized and been swamped by striking against the 
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ship before anyone could get into it, and the other | the life-renewing spring, and bathed his face and 


two were uncomfortably crowded. 


The storm which had been gathering now burst | example. J 
npon them, the wind howled, the rain fell in blinding | ‘‘1 feel ready for anything. Weshall get some grub 
sheets rather than in drops, and the huge waves | soon.” 


threatened each moment to engulf them. 


In the darkness the boats were separated. Thatin | walk on, going south, keeping the sea to tucir left, 


which Charles Cranbourne and George Gordon were 


seemed to be making its way towards the shore, if | their right, 


the nearing sound of breakers could be taken as an 
indication of the fact. 

When they were preparing to take to the boats, 
Gordon had given the lad a life-belt which he directed 
iim to fasten on, for he had brought two with him 
cn the voyage, and having taken these precautions 
for safety, the two, being good swimmers, hoped, even 
if the boat came to grief, to be able to reach the 
shore. 

For more than two houts they were battling about, 
drenched to the skin, their frail boat nearly half filled 
with water, and the darkness about them so deuse 
that they could not distinguish each other’s faces. 

Gordor knew that Charlie was near hith, more than 
once he had taken bis hand, and once he said, cheer- 
ingly: 

‘+ Seep close tome, lad, if we are upset; I kuow this 
coast better than you do, and we can’t be far from 
shore.” 

The crisis they all feared came at last. 

They were near the shore, so near, that it seemed 
as though every fresh wave would carry them on its 
crest bigh and dry upon the sands, and out of danger, 
when, with a sudden erash, a sound likethe splitting 
up of paper, and the boat parted in two : she bad struck 
upon the sharp ledge of a rock, and her crew were 
thrown struggling in the water. 

A fight for life with the eruel waves, the dread of 
sharks, the bewilderment of darkness, aad Charles 
Cranbourne’s life must have been lost, but for the 
strong arm and kind voice that was outstretched to 
help or vaised to cheer him. 

Their ieet touched land at last, and more dead than 
alive from: exposure and exhaustion, the two men 
crawl up the beach out of reach of the waves, lie down 
and fall asleep. 

It was broad daylight when they awoke, and the 
treacherous sea Was looking calm and smiling, even 
though a few foam-crested waves swelled upon her 
bosem, but giving uo indication of the fate of the rest 
of the crew. Whether they had been fortunate as 
themselves or had found a watery grave, was more 
than either of the survivors knew. 

“T am thirsty and hungry too,’ exclaimed 
Charlie, as he sat looking out upon the shining, re- 
morseless sea, 

“Yes, you are not used to roughing it as I am,” 
replied his companion, kindly, ‘and I don’t think I 
ever had such a narrow escape as last night, but 
our lives ave gaved at least, and no doubt we shall 
soon be able to fiud water and food, Are you strong 
enough tocome with me and look about, or shall £ 
come back to you?” : 

“Oh, Pil eome! I don’t feel inclined to stay 
here and see auy of the other fellows washed in ;, 
but I don’t suppose they were all drowned, do yon ?” 

“ Can’t give a guess, but staying here speculating 
on their fate won’t help them er us either, and we 
are not in very reputable plight, the clothes we have 
ou are in rags.” 

“Yes, I don’t know where we ean get more,” said 
Charlie. “I had a few pounds, but they’ve gone 
with the rest of my outfit to keep company with 
the fishes, and I don’t suppose they give credit in 
his quarter of the globe.” 

“No,” replied Gordon, carelessly, “‘ but I took 
ore care of my purse, eo comealong. The question 
OW is Where We can get anything for money. We 
«re On the coast of South America, and that is all I 
iuow, so like a couple of Robiuson Crusoe’s we must 
-o and explore.” 

Ciavrlie laughed. The-adventure would have 

u delightful but for the raging thirst and gnawing 
i‘nger that oppressed him, and the horror with 

ch he could not help thinking of the probable fate 
o: the rest of the crew. 

Yhough it was not mid-day the sun was hot and 
corehing, and their uncovered heads made them feel 
the heat intensely. 

Sota sign of civilisation, nota glimpse of the 
iest kind of habitation, was to be seen, and even 

orge Gordon’s courage failed him until Chariie, 

who had been running about here and there, uttered 

* cry of joy as he bent down and discovered a small 

Spring of fresh water, which, forcing its way out of 

the side of a hill, trickled ou, a rill rather than a 

s‘ream, losing itself in the sandy soil, and only in- 
“rectly reaching the sca. 

_“ After all there is nothing worse than thirst ’”’ said 
tLe youth gratefully, as he drank again and again of 


ci 


head in the fresh water, while Gordon followed his 


“* Now,” be added, when thus refreshed, 


“Yes, I hope so,” and once more they prepared to 
while a range of hills rose and sloped off iniand to 


Another hour under the more fiercely burning sun, 
and their strength is flagging ; food or no food, they 
must seek sonie temporary shelter from the noontide 
heat, when, in a kind of cleft of the hills built on a 
low plateau, they descried a wooden hut. 

Words cannot express their joy. The perils of the 
deep, all they had previously suffered, seemed as 
nothing to the scorching fire of the tropical sun, and 
they crawled up at length to the door of the habi- 
tation, exhausted and desperate. 

Their summons was quickly responded'to, the door 
being opened by @ man, who demanded in Spanish 
who they were and what they wanted, 

Fortunately Gordon had travelled in Spain and 
could answer the question readily and in the same 
language; and after a little hesitation, though with 
evident reluctance, they were at length admitted. 

There were two rooms to the hut, and whether it 
was fancy or not the Englishmen could scarcely tell 
though had they been less hungry they might have 
boticed more keenly, but they were underthe impres- 
sicn that there were women in the other room, that 
there was some secret or mystery about them, and 
that, having given them food and direetions as to 
the ronte they should take, their bost, who was 
evidently a Spaniard of high birth and had a man 
servant with him, was anxious that they should de- 

art. 

7 But Charlie had lamed himself in. walking. ~The 
sun was high. hey were overcome With exhaustion 
and fatigne aud, ungracious as it might appear, 
Gordon informed the presumed owner of the hut 
that they would pay readily for the food and shelter 
afforded them, but that they must reniain where they 
were until the following morning. 

“ Must!’ repeated the Spaniard haughtily, as he 
glanced at the six feet of bone and muscle which 
Gordon’s scanty clothing so plainly displayed, and 
then he turned away with subdued wrath, muttering 
under his breath some expressions by no means com- 
plimentary to the unfortunate Haglishmen. 

“What does he say ?’”’ asked Charlie, 

“Only that be wants to get rid of us, aud I tell 
him he can’t do so till morning. Hescems very au- 
xious to hide something from us. There are horses 
in a shed outside, I heard them a minute ago. I fancy 
they have only put up here to escape the heat them- 
selves, Perhaps he is eloping with some bright-eyed 
senora, a thing he is quite at liberty to do if he will 
give us a couple of hours’ shelter.” 

“T suppose the girl is willing to go with him?” 
observed Charlie, dubiously. 

‘‘ Willing, of course she is;the girls hero are not 
such prudes as our English beauties, not but that 
those at home are easily won enough if one knows 
how to go about it,” and Gordon uttered a slrort, 
‘scornful laugh, which grated harshly on the younger 
man’s ears. 

T don’t know much about girls except of my own 
sister, Clytie,”’ he replied with some dignity, “ but if 
you knew her I don’t think you'd class them all to- 
gether in that way.” 

‘* Perhaps I shouldn't, but then my experience has 
been wider than yours, my boy; but you are tired and 
had better try to sleep. I'll keep watch in cage the 
Spaniard is dangerous.” 

Half an honr had passed, Charlie was asleep, Gor- 
don almost dozing, when suddenly a piercing shriek 
aroused them, and almost before they had sprang to 
their feet, a young, lovely girl, followed by the two 
men, and by a womau older than herself, burst into 
the room where they were, aud in an excited manner 
claimed their protection. 

“Youn are English,” she said, wildly ; “my father 
is English, save me from that man,’ and she pointed 
to the Spaniard who had shown such an evident desire 
to get rid of them. 

* T’ll save you from anything I can,” said Gordon, 
coolly stepping forward and thus shielding the girl 
with his own powerful frame. “ What are you doing 
to this lady?” he demanded of the glowering 
Spaniard; “and what brings her aud you here?” 
“She is my wife,” was the furious retort. “Iam 
an hidalgo of Spain, and you interfere between me 
and my spouse at your peril.’’ 

‘¢T am not his wife, indeed I am not,”’ asserted the 
girl; ‘*hecarricd me away from my father’s house 
early this morning; he is taking me somewhere to 
force me to marry bim. Oi,save me,if you lave 


This last had been spoken in Enghjsi, broken 
English it is true, but Charlie Cranbourne could un- 
derstand it, and the allusion to his sister fired his 
courage at once, 

** I say, we can’t let that yellow-skinued shark ge: 
hold of her again,” he said, in Enzlish, a language 
which the Don did not understand ; ‘* but I wish we 
were armed, it’s ugly work fighting against knives 
and pistols.” 

“Yes, keep quiet, look after the man, I’ll take care 
of his master,” replied Gordon, then turning to the 
Spaniard, he said, “If the lady is your wife, why 
does she ask our protection. She is English, too, a 
further! reasou for believing what she says. You 
must prove the strength of your assertion before we 
decline to interfere.” 

“ What should I deign to prove to you two low- 
born men?” 

The Buglishman smiled calinly as he said, “ I ex- 
pect we are as well born as yourself, senor. Atany 
we are Englishmev, and intend to protect this 
ady.’ ‘ 

As if in applause of this sentiment, there was 
furious knocking at the outer door. 

In an instant the Spaniard’s mannér changed from 
overbearing insolence to fear and desperation. ‘I'he 
elder woman, evidently the girl’s servant, aud who 
had been in his pay, cowered down in a corver and 
began praying for forgiveness, while the young lady 
herself exclaimed, joyfully, “It must be my iather 
come to find me. Ob, open the door to him at 
once |” 

3ut there was no need to obey her, for at that 
moiuent the door was burst open with a crash. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE TWO COUSINS. 


It is the morning after the conversazione, and 
Clytie is hard at work in her studio, 

She loves her. profession, but there is something 
more than the enthusiasm of the artist in the purpose 
which shows itself in her face, 

She is painting the picture from a motive, and sho 
is so thoroughly absorbed ino it, that she does not 
hear the door open or anyone speaking to bor, and it 
is not until Psyche Clubfoot has put her hand on her 
arm, that she starta so violentiy@s almost to endanger 
the painting which has taken so many weeks of labour 
to bring to this state of completion, 

‘* How you frightened me!’ she exclaimed, almost 
angrily. 

* Well, it took something to frighten you,’’ was the 
scarcely patient reply. “ L have spoken to you three 
times without making you lear. Lord Ciive is down- 
Stairs asking to see you. Martha is ill, she got tipsy 
last night while we were out, and ‘T'otts is so dirtr, 
that I had to answer the door myself, and bring up 
the message, I wish you had told me he was coming, 
I wouldn't have been quite such a sightas lam,” ani 
Miss Clubfoot regarded her shabby merino dress with 


| absolute disdain. 


** It doesn’t matter, he would never notice wliat you 
had on,”’ replied Clytie, absoutly, though the pink on 
hor cheeks becawe perfeotly rosy in hue as she said, 
‘ Perhaps you had better ask him to step up here.’’ 

“ What, iu this hole!” exclaimed Psycue, perfectly 
aghast. “I never saw such a litter in my life as you 
always have here, and the room isn’t ¢leaned out 
once &® month. For goodness sake, Clytie, if you 
have bo care for yourself, do have sone considera- 
tion for us. What would his lordship think of our 
owning sucha place?” . 

‘*] don’t suppose he would think anything about 
it,’ returned Clytie, carelessly. ‘“ Besides here he 
must come, He wants to look at my pictures, and I 
can’t lave them all carried downstairs, but Totts 
can come aud make the room @ little more tidy than 
it is if you like, while 1 go down to speak to my 
cousin,” 

‘* Her cousin !’’ muttered Mies Clubfoot when thus 
left alone. “I wonder if they’re moe than cousius. 
I shouldu’t think so, or she’d be more particular as 
to how she looks when she’s with him. Wonder ii 
Ihave achauce? I should like to be my lady, and 
he is so haadsome, too !”’ 

‘Yah, yes, uncommon handsome I says!” [i 
was T'otis who spoke. She had heard Miss Club- 
foot’s observation, and now stood, her hands resting 
on her small hips, as comical a “figure as ove could 
very well meet with, as she winked her eyes aud 
screwed up her countenance with the most ridicu- 
lously knowing expression. 

“* What do you mean, Totts? How dare you listen 
to me 2?” 

“Folks can’t be deaf ata moment’s notice,” was 
the cool retort. And it would be very nice to be my 











mothers aud sisters. of your own, save me!” 





lady—very nice indeed!” 
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Past experience had taugut Psyche the utter inu-~ 
tility of contending with Totts, the only wise course 
under circumstances like the present, was to go away 
and leave her alone, so, after ordering her somewhat 


sharply to pick up certain things to make the room 
tidy, she went off to her own quarters, there to make 
some trifling addition to her toilette, in the hope of 
being invited to join the cousins, or of meeting Lord 
Clive again before he left the house. 

But she was doomed to disappointment ; the very 
fact of her existence being entirely icrgotten by the 
young nobleman from the very moment she had left 
his presence. 

“Sold to bis death !’’ said Lord Clive, looking at 
the picture critically. ‘‘1 can’t say that I like the 
subject, Clytie. ‘here is too much vindictiveness in 
it. Edward Cranbourne’s face there is like him, and 
yet the expression on it is that of a fiend. Is this 
the only work you intend to send to the Academy ?” 

‘‘T don’t know. I began another, but Lam not 
sure that I like it. Give me your cpinion; there it 
is, the subject is from Aurora Leigh. You remember 
the passage, don’t you?’’ 

“Not quite, Where is the book ?” 

“ These are the words. 


“TJ felt him, rather than beheld him. Up 

I rose, as if he were my king indeed, 

And then sat down in trouble at myself, 

And struggling for my woman’s empcry. 

* Lis pitiful, but women are so made: 

We'll die for you, perhaps—’tis probable ; 

But we'll not spare you an inch of our full 
height. 

We'll have our own just stature—five feet 
four, 

Though laid out in our coffins, pitiful !’ 

“Yes, I see,’ observed Clive, thoughtfully. That 
is indeed a work of art. You have caught the poct’s 
inspiration, Clytie. You would be a second Aurora 
Leigh, wielding the pencil instead of the pen,” 

“No, Iam no true artist,’ replied the girl, sadly. 
“T use my art only as an instrument, not as an 
inspiration. My aim and purpose in life is not to be 
first in the rank of my profession, but to win my 
father’s birthright formy brother. To walk through 
Denborough Castle and feel that he andI are at home 
ihere, and have triumphed over our enemies,’”’ 

** Well, Clytie, aud after that ?’’ 

“JI don’t know. Something like a reaction will 
sct in after that perhaps.”’ 

* And you have no other ambition, nothing higher, 
purer or more tender than that of triumphing over 
your enemies. ‘Tell me, Clytie !” 

But the girl had turned away half in timidity, 
half in hope. The avowal she had dreamed of and 
oxpected was coming, and her heart throbbed with 
anticipated happiness. 

Clive was coming close to her, was taking her hand 
in his own when the door opened, and Totts, with an 
elfish expression of countenance, thrust her head 
into the room, saying: " 

“If you please Miss Clytie, here’s Mr. James 
a-waiting to see you.” 

“Tell him I am engaged at present,” replicd 
Clytie, impatiently. 

But though Totts had gone away, and they were 
again alone, the spell was broken. The declaration 
of love that was on Clive’s lips was not spoken. 
Instead of that they drifted off into a discussion upon 
art, the probable show of paintivgs for the year, 
and Clytie listened and talked until she had been 
persuaded by her cousin to finish both her pictures 
in time for the Academy, and though she would pro- 
mise nothing, she heard him at Jeast patiently, while 
he urged her to forego her ideas of retribution, 
and of enmity against her father’s family, begging 
her to leave the justice of her cause in the hands of 
time. 

‘Such patieitce is a virtue which I shall never 
possess,”’ she replied, smiling sadly. “I cannot sit 
still, Victor, waiting for what may never come, I 
ought to have beena man. I must work and fight. 
If I were only sure of Charlie’s fate, I would go to 
Denborough Castle to-morrow to insist upon seeing 
my grandfather.” 

“Pray do nothing of the kind, Clytie. Wait and 
work a little longer and all will be as you desire. 
May I come and see you again, soon 2” 

“You may, but perhaps vou had better not.’ 

** Better not, why F” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Come if you like. I am 
always glad to see you, and if you can learn any- 

thing more of Charlie, you will let me know, won't 
your 

“Of course I will, at once. Good-bye, sweet 
cousin. I shall come again soon. Don’t neglect 
Aurora Leigh for the larger picture, and paint your 
own face intoit. Your pride and independence is 


And so saying Victor Clive went downstairs and 
let himself out at the front door before Miss Club- 
foot knew that he was gone. 

Left alone, Clytie sat down before her unfinished 
pictures, her hands clasped loosely on her lap, afar off 
look in her eyes, and ber thoughts wandering off ina 
half painful, half joyful strain, when she was startled 
by a sound at her side, and looking up, saw the pas- 
sion-lighted face of James Clubfoot before her. 


(To be continued.) 





STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 





Strength for to-day is all that-we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow : 
For to-morrow will prove but another to- 


day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 


Then why forecast the trials of life 
With such sad and grave persistence, 

And watch and wait for a crowd of ills 
That as yet has no existence. 


Strength for to-day—what a precious boon 
For the earnest souls who labour, 

For the willing hands that minister 
To the needy friend or neighbour. 


Strength for to-day—that the weary hearts 
In the battle of life may quail not; 

And the eyes bedimmed with bitter tears, 
In their search for light, may fail not. 


Strength for to-day, on the downhill track, 
For the travellers near the valley 

That up, far up on the other side, 
Ere long they may safely rally. 


Strength for today—that our precious 


yout 
May happily shun temptation, 
And build from the rise to the set of of sun 
On a strong and sure foundation. 


Strength for to-day—in house and home 
To practice forbearance sweetly— 
To scatter kind words and loving deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 
Strength for to-day—is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow : 
For to-morrow will prove but another to- 


ay, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 
M. A. 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


<> 
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THE DRAMA. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


“ Tu Great Divorce Case,” which has kept its place 
in the bills for so long a time at this theatre, is now 
preceded by a comic drama having the title of 
* Mother Carey’s Chickens.” The reader must not 
suppose that the proverbial storm-birds of sailors’ 
superstition have anything to do with the subject- 
matter of the quaintly-yamed piece. Mother Carey 
(Miss Hathaway) is a poor, but proud widow, with 
marriageable and married daughters, whose settle- 
ment in life is her dearest object, Of these chickens 
Anna Carey (Miss Eastlake) is expecting the arrival 
of her bridegroom, Alfred Varil, a young get eman 
involved in pecuniary difficulties, having a bill due 
which he cannot meet. Mrs. Carey’s eldest 
‘* chicken ” is married te one Matthew Fagg (Mr. E. 
Righton), a vulgar, jolly, generous tradesman, whose 
gaucheries are very shocking to the genteel Mrs. 
Carey. Mr. Digby Spooner (Mr. H. Standing), a very 
swellish individual, is the husband of another 
‘* chicken,’ Mrs. Spooner (Miss E. Duncan), Now 
the sickly Mr. Spooner induces Fagg to take in 
letters for him directed to A. B., and Mrs, Fagg 
getting hold of one of these (they are “tips’’ from a 
sporting prophet), in which a certain “ Nancy” is 
spoken of in the most glowing terms; poor Fagg finds 
his domestic happiness destroyed by his wife’s 
jealousy of this shameless creature “‘ Nancy.’’ Varil 
immediately after his marriage, at which Fagg has 
assisted, is in trouble about his dishonoured bill, 
when Mr, Gadbury (Mr. J. Clarke), Anna’s homely 
old uncle, brings his niece as a wedding present 
@ box, telling her that when he finds that she and 
her husband are living happily together, he 
will bring her the key thereof. Old Gadbury, from 
his habit of plain speaking, is also a béte noir to 





every whit as great as bers.” 


Mrs. Carry. Now, Digby Spooner is also “out at 





elbows,’ and he has borrowed money of Mrs. Fagg, 
without her husband’s knowledge. Everybody 
is, therefore, in tribulation and at cross-purposes, 
and herein lies the fun of the piece, excellently kept 
up by Mesars. Righton, Clarke, Yorke, and Standing, 
well supported by the ladies. At length old Gad- 
bury comes out as a deus ex machina, and sets all to 
rights. He gives Anna the key, and behold the box 
contains Varil’s dishonoured bill. Then Spooner 
is helped out of his “ diffs,” and last, Mrs. Fagg is 
made to understand that the matchless creature 
‘“‘ Nancy” is a racehorse and nota woman. Thus 
the jealous Mrs. Fagg is made happy. Mrs. Spooner 
recovers her good temper, and Varil has no secrets 
from his wife. A very funny dialogue between a 
drunken waiter (Mr. G. Barrett) and two maid~ 
servants in the first act, is much too long, and muat 
‘*to the barber,” with Polonius’s beard, as it dragged 
terribly. The piece on the whole went capitally, 
and forms a right merry prelude to the play. 





THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Ir would ocoupy far too great space to enter into a 
critical examination of Mr. H. Wills’s “tragicall 
historie of - Jane Shore,’’ as set forth in the new 
play at the Princess’s. That the subject is dramatic 
is shown by the fact that Chettle (a contemporary oi 
Shakespeare) wrote a play upon her fortunes, and 
that Rowe’s drama on the same story is perhaps 
the best and tenderest of his plays. Mr. Wills has 
taken little from his predecessors ; and pictures the 
unhappy Traviata in her downward course as seeking 
by kindness and charity to all to atone for her great 
sin. We are first introduced to Jane in her home of 
splendour dispensing charity and gifts, The Queen 
(Elizabeth) reproaches her as the origin and cause of 
all her sufferings and misery. ‘Then we have 
Glo’ster. (afterwards the tyrant Richard III.), who 
treats her with sneering courtesy. Jane, roused by 
the taunts of the Queen, and in the heat of quarrel 
news is brought of the King’s death. The Queen 
hurries off to King Edward’s chamber, and those 
whom Jane has befriended also hurry away from 
her. Jane departs to her husband’s house to ask 
him to receive ber. He threatens her life, and 
tells her their son is dead. He relents at sight of 
her grief, and puts a paper into her bosom while she 
is unconscious, promising his forgiveness when 
Heaven hag forgiven her by repentance. Glo’ster 
tempts her to be his accomplice in destroying the 
infant princes, and when she indignantly refuses calls 
in his friends and accuses her of witchcraft. For 
this supposed crime she is condemned to penance, and 
death is proclaimed to any one who shall give her 
shelter or sustenance. The Queen comes to triumph 
over the sheeted penitent, but is stricken with her 
woeand resignation, and horrified when she hears 
the as yet unknown fact, that the princes are smo- 
thered in their palace-prison. From the church Jane 
goes forth upon her penance, and is next seen in 
Cheapside, famished and exhausted with the winter’s 
snow faliing heavily upon her scantily protecied 
form. None of the sympathising citizens dare givo 
her bread, . Heury Grist, whom we have seen at the 
beginning of the play, heedless of the dissuasious of 
his neighbours and even of his wife, presents her with 
aloaf. She seizes it despairingly. The royal soldiers 
charged with the enforcement of the edict seize upon 
the generous deliverer. A riot follows, during 
which Shore, the goldsmith, carries Jane off from tho 
soldiery. In the closing act Shore discloses the fact 
that her child still lives, and she receives her hus- 
band’s forgiveness and dies. The language of the 
play is lofty and forcible, and Miss Heath possesses 
peculiar qualifications for the leading part. Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon was an admirable Queen Elizabeth. 
Mr. Fernandez, well-suited in the part of Richard 
Duke of Glo’ster, was forcible and impressive, and 
contributed to the success of the scenes in which ho 
appeared. The goldsmith Shore was effective aud 
almost dignified as the husband of the erring Jano 
Shore. We congratulate Mr. Wills and the manage- 
ment upon a fine drama, albeit from the very subject 
it is throughout lugubrious and melancholy. 


— 


Tue OPERA ComiQvz will re-open on the last Mon- 
day of the current month under the management of 
Mr. John Hollingshead of the Gaiety, 

Herr WAGNER has gone to Italy to rest after his 
laborious triumphs over sense and sound at Bay- 
reuth, in the sunny land of song. He has, they 
say, taken a villa at Sorrento, where he will pass 
the winter. Let us hope the influence of Italian air 
will recover his lost appreciation of melody and 
harmony. 

A yew Swedish nightingale, Mdlle. Martha 
Erichssen, will appear at the ITALIAN Orena next 
season. 
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REUBEN; 


OR, 
ONLY A GIPSY. 
——— 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


For some hours after Mr. Normanby’s departure, 
Morgan Verner sat in deep thought, his cunnin 
grey eyes fixed on vacancy, biting his nails, an 
plotting and scheming, 

Overwhelmed by debt, shaken by something that 
resembled delirium tremens, and harassed by the 

hantom of the poor girl he had betrayed and left to 
Bie, he was not in an amiable condition. 

But a little thing seems to buoy up or depress a 
little mind, ’ 

He had a cheque for two hundred pounds in his 
pocket, and the best thing he could do was to change 


He sent his servant—a disreputable fellow, and 
spy in the pay of old Griley—for the change, and as 
he handled the gold coins, Morgan felt his spirits 
tise, 

Yes, he would go down to Dingloy. If the dark 
thing which was forming in his brain could be 
hatched ! 

Old Griley would assist at the incubation —old 
Griley, for whom no villany or crime was too dark 
and direful, would help him. 

He rang the bell. 

“I want two horses sent on to-night, half-way to 
the Grange, and bring the mare and the roan in the 
dog-cart, tandem, to-morrow, at six o’clock. Pack a 
porttaanteau for home, and set about it sharp, con- 
found you!” he said, giving his’ orders after the 
fashion of his kind, and then, to steady him, and 
prepare his nerves for the coming journey, this 
specimen of the English artistocracy mixed a stiff 
glass of brandy and water, and rolled over to sleep. 

The man despatched the two horses in advance, 
and at nine the next morning the dog-cart was at the 

oor, 

The valet and the groom were to accompany him, 
and both were waiting and chatting —of course 
. about their master—beside the horses’ heads, at the 
hour of starting. . 

“I think he'll have all bis work to take the cattle 
down,” said the groom, 





(sUsT IN TIMER.) 


“Tfhe’s anything half as bad as he looks, he will,” 
replied the valet. “He’s been going the pace lately, 
Mr. Topes.” 

-** Hush! here he comes. Mr. Normanby was with 
him yesterday, and he’s always quieter after a visit 
from him,” ; 

An order from their master separated the two 
men, 

The groom sprang round to the leader, and the 
valet dutifully assisted his master to mount to the 
box-seat. 

But the horses were got straight and started at 
last, the valet and groom behind watching their 
—— bloated and feverish-looking face, fur- 
tively. 

For some time Morgan drove steadily enough, but 
as they neared the house where they were to break 
the journey, his hands shook, and the demoniacal 
thirst came over him. 

‘Fetch me a glass of brandy !’’ he said, hoarsely ; 
and when the valet brought it to him, he drank it 
with feverish eagerness. 

At last they reached the half-way inn, and here 
there was more brandy, and yet more, until the heir 
to the Grange was led upstairs to his chamber, half- 
raving, half-maudlin. 

“If we get down to the Grange without broken 
bones, I’m a Dutchman !’’ gaid the groom. 

The valet swore that he wouldn’t go on. 

‘**T should like to see you refuse,’”’ said the groom, 
with a grin, 

The evening of the next day Reuben was wander- 
ing along the wood that skirted the high road, think- 
ing that perhaps he might chance to see someone 
from Dingley, perhaps Olive herself, for it was the 
road down which she drove her ponies so often. 

The demon of indecision was upon him still. 

He did not know whether to depart or stay. 

As far as he saw, he could do no good hanging 
about Dingley, and yet it seemed to him impossible to 
leave her until hops was past. 

Thinking and dreaming thus, a sudden desire to 
see the Grange—his own house and lands—fell upon 
him, and pulling the soft hat which he wore still 
further over his brows, he made for the Deane 
road, 

Dusk was falling, and there was little danger of 
his being recognised by the passers by, who were 
chiefly labourers strolling home in twos and threes. 

After along walk, he reached that identical road 
in which he had stood to listen unwillingly to the 
conversation between the Grange visttors; that road 





iu which stood the little inn where he had got the 
glass of ale for dear old Brag. 

Seating himself upon a stile, he gazed long and 
ardently at the house which reared its majestic pile 
amidst the trees. 

Lights were in the windows, servants were moving 
about the grounds—and it was his, all his! 

A bitter feeling rose within him, ahatred for that 
man who had driven bim with cold words and hot 
blows to take shelter in the gipsy camp; against 
that other and younger man, his cousin Morgan, who 
had not only robbed him of his birthright, but of the 
woman he loved also. 

This bitter feeling grew so strong that the sight 
of the house became intolerable. 

He turned away with a sigh, and buttoning his 
coat round him, strode up the road, keeping in the 
shadow of the elms that formed an avenue at its 
sides. 

A faint noise of wheels smote on his ear occasionally, 
but he took no notice of it. 

The noise was that made by the wheels of Morgan 
Verner returning to the Grange. 

Notwithstanding the groom’s prophecy, they had 
made so far of their journey without a mishap. 

They had stopped at several inns on the road, and 
Morgan had swallowed drams of the spirit which 
the doctors declared was death or madness to him. 

Now, as the darkness set in, and they were nearing 
the Grange, a reckless fit seemed to seize the hopeful 
youth, and regardless of the fiery, impatient temper 
of the leader, a young and fidgetty horse, he plied 
the long whip with wanton and defiant cruelty, 
flicking the horse across the ears, and irritating it 
as only a reckless or an ignorant driver can. 

The horse fidgetted, and at every whiz of the whip 
curved aside, throwing the wheeler off the trot, aud 
swinging the dog-cart about. 

The valet and the groom exchanged whispers. 

‘* What is he up too?”’ asked the valet, nervously. 
“This is just how he takes on over cards—seems to 
lose his head.” 

* He'll lose his neck, directly,” swore the groom. 
‘That young horse won’t stand much of this sort 
of fun, I can tell you!” 

**T shall get down!” said the valet, nervously. “ I 
don’t see why he should break my neck, if he is 
drunk.” 

** You'd better!” retorted the groom; “and get 
the sack to-morrow. You know better, eh? There's 
too much loose silver in hig pockets for you to leave 
him, old man! Whoa!” 
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The exclamation was wrung from him, as the 
leader, made savage by a flip of the whip, sprang 
and shied almost on to the pati. 

The groom leapt down, and got to the horsé’s 
head, 

“ What is it?” asked Morgan, with a wild lawgh. 
“What are you affaid of ? Confound you, d’ye 
think I can’t drive? Let the horse alone, of I’M cut 
you in two!’ 

He raised his whip. 

‘The groom sprang aside, and with an oath to match 
lis master’s, jumped up beside him. 

“1’ll sit here, sir,” he said, surlily, “for it’s My 
opinion as we shall have a spill. Tor Heaven’s sake 
put the whip down, Mr. Morgan !” 

Morgan swore and laugi.ed. ; 

“Hold your tongue—give me that flaélt, fitere, in 
that pocket, Hold the reins!” 

As the groom took them, Mévge dravk somé 
brandy from the flask. 


The groom slipped dowd, an@ With s quick htt | 


lit the lamps, leaping up again a@ ny With « 
laugh, sent the hors@s‘on again. 

Darker and dack@¥ seemed the fond a@ they en- 
tered the avenue, suddenly possessed By # new 
idea, Morgan pulled wp. 

“ We've lost the Way,” he said. 

‘No, no, sir!” @xclaimed ‘te “ thie i¢ 
quite right, Theré the Gravee right ahead.” 

“ Nonsense, tha?é Windsdt Castle!” retorted Mor- 
gan, with a grin, “Patn ’em found; we'll go back 
to the inn and agk!* 

‘The groom énatcliéd at the felis to prevent the 
horses turning. 

Morgan grasped tiem with fhe strength of a 
maniac, 

* Let go, sir!” fmploted the oo “ or we shall 
be in the diteh ! Loot! there sire goes |” 

As he spoke, the leader, alarmed by the noise of 
the excited voice, and the twitching and pulling at 
tle reins, rose on her hautiohes, and commenced 
pawing the air. 

“Let go!” screamed Morgan. 

**No, sir! Not if I die for it! 
torted the groom. 

The valet shrieked ; the leader dashed down and 
siidok his head, 

Another moment the horses would lave started in 
that fearful race of death—a runaway tandemwiien 
from the hedge there sprang out @ man, who, with- 
ont a word, leapt to the leader’s head; and held him 
by both reius. 

Up rose Morgan, whip in. hand. 

** Who's that?” he cried, hoarsely, 
to tous my horses? Stand back!’’ 

At that moment a movement of the dog-cart, as it 
swayed tonnd fro with each plunge of the horses, 
threw the glare of tle lamps full upon the faco aud 
now uncovered head of the maw atthe reins. 

With au oath load and fearful, Morgan raised his 
whip, glaring madly at the face. 

“What!” te yelled. ‘“ You've come back toearth, 
have you, you vagabondah! You’re hand and 
glove with that otter dead one, to torment me, are 
you? What do you want? Why can’t you rest in 
your grave, you tramp! Ah!” 

With a wild laugh, he swung the whip round, 

It foll not on the man, who, struggling with the 
horses, still kept the animals quiet, but upon the 
Teader’s back, 

With asiake of the head, the young horse bent 
his back, and sprang forward. 

The man who had held him so long, lost his hold 
of the reine, but not of his own presence of mind, 
tor as the dog-catt: dashed forward, as if drawn by 
a thousand fiends, the man stepped aside, and canglit 
Morgan Verner as he was shot over the front of the 
cart. 

There wae a loud shriek, a crashing of wheels aud 
shafts, and a clatter of horses’ hoofs. 

Then the darkness was broken by the glare of 
torches—voices were heard sliouting in alarm, and 
inquiring for the injured. 

Present y two or three torches poured a flood of 
light upon two figures. 

The one, a staiwart man, balf-kneeling upon the 
cround, his face covered with blood, his arms sup- 

porting the shrunken, dissipated figure of the drunken 
ariver, 

The one was Reuben, the other Morgan Verner ! 


Sit down!” re- 


** Who dates 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


THE crowd surrounded the two men, and after an 
instant of confusion bore Morgan Vernér to the 
inn, 

Reuben also after an instant’s indecision on his 
part, determined to accompany them; for he was 








afcaid that any flight of his at this crisis might only 
raise suspicion. 

Accordingly he followed on the heels of the crowd, 
which wade its way into the little sanded parlour, 
and placing Morgan Verner ou @ broken-backed sofa, 
inquired aloud for a doctor. 

‘The greatest confusion prevailed; some of the 
mez—most of them were farm labourers and small 
village shopkeepers—chattering and jabbering like 
«crew of magpies. 

One or two had sufficient sense to unfasten the 
necktie and shirt of the unconscious man, aud @ 
third, the keeper Of fhe village general shop, sug- 
oy that a glass of het bran ty and water might 

of use. 

Reuben stood near the door, his face concealed by 
his cap, whieh he had picked up im the road, and the 
itistifliciency of thé light #hrown by a murky oif 
lamp. , 

Té Was impossible'te tell whether Morgin Verner 
Wis dead oy alive ; His face, bloated and swollen with 
@¥éess, was whitoand livid, bis eyes fast closed, the 
@iodath curyéd with the ill-tempered, vicious expre* 
#toh whiclfit had worn when he stood im 
the cart atid lashed the Teader. - 


While the crowd wéte chattering end ‘busaing to 


and fro, #h important pérs entered, none other 
than the dootor, who had of the accident from 
y rel yo whom the horses had flown with the 
dog-carf dangling at their heels. 

“ Clem away, nly men,” he tid. “ Who is hurt 7 
Ah, Mw Verner! ‘Bless me! How did it occur ?” 

Then from the Babel of voidés the doctor sclected 
one, and reogived'a brief aecount of the accident. 

‘* And where i¢ the man who stopped the cart ?”’ 
askei thedoctor; as he knelt down beside Morgan 
and felt Ris limbs to seeif any were broken. 

The informant foun 

‘* Here he be, sir,’ he sid, jerking his head at 
Reuben, “ He lreld the horses jrst as I was telling 
you, and it’s a wonder lie’s here to tell the talo.’’ 

**Oh,” said the doctor, turning his head, and re- 
garding Reuben with a slight surprise, “ you stopped 
them, sir. It wasa brave thing to do. May I ask 
if you knew Mr. Verner?” 

‘Tam comparatively a stranger here,’’ said Reuben 
in a muffled voice. 

The doctor nodded. 

** Let me have more air; some of you men get out 
of the room, Go into the bar, and mind, don’t any 
of you go tittle-tattling off to the Grange. ‘Thereis 
nothing, so far as I can make out, to be alarmed 
about.” a 

A greater part of the crowd filed out of the room, 
and the doctor called to Reuben. 

“Will you give me a hand to get his cont off?” 
he asked. 

Reuben éimé forward sflettly, and: with a dex- 
terous movement, helped the doctor to remove some 
of Morgan’s clothes. 

** Ave you a medical man, may I ask?’ said tho 
dostor, with another glance of cutiots surprise. 

‘* No,” said Reuben, wishing himself out of the 
way most heartily. “No, I have been where acci- 
de.ts and their results are common, tho‘tvh. Is there 
anything broken 7’ 

“ Not that I can perceive,” said the doctor, musing 
and shaking his head. I don’t wederstand this 
prolottged faint{ seems to be more metal than— 
aher.”’ 

H: looked at the bloated, dissipated faco wignifi- 
cantly. 

“Now I can be of #0 further use,” said Reuben, 
“TI think I will take my leave, and get on my 
journey.” 

“ N—o, you cannot be of any further use, I 
should like to have some sensible woman, now; but 
will you not stay and go on with us to the Grange ? 
Mr. Verner and his father owe you some thanks, if 
the men’s story is true.’”’ 

“I did nothing,’ said Reuben, carelessly. ‘I 
merely stood by the horses’ heads. There would have 
been no accident if Mr. Verner—did you not say 
that was the name ?—had remained cool. I wish you 
good-night, sir.” 

Touching his hat he made for the door, 

Before he could leave, however, the sensible 
woman whom the doctor so much desired, entered. 

It was no other than Topsy, who having some busi- 
ness-at Deane Hollow, had spent the afternoon there, 
aid was now waiting for the carrier’s cart to 
fetch her back to Dingley. 

At the sight of Reuben she stopped short, turned 
very white, and uttered a low scream. 

The doctor looked up sharply, but not quick enough 
to see Reuben put his finger to his lips, witha 
sternly muttered : 

** Silence!” 

** Ah, Topsy,” said the doctor, “ just the person I 
want. What’s the matter?’ he broke off to ask, 
for Topsy seemed unable to take her eyes from 





Reuben’s face, and had not moved from the doorway, 
so that Reuben could not pass out. ‘‘ Do you know 
this gentleman ?” 

“ N— o,” faltered Topsy, struggling for her presenco 
of mind. ‘“ No, doctor—I—TI was frightened at the 
sight of Mr. Verner!” 

“ Oh,” said the doctor, “I thought you knew the 
He has, to all accounts, saved Mr. Ver- 


mitigated pleasure. 

« Yes,” said the doctor, “and I aur trying to per- 
sands: té reurain—"’ 

“ Tinaet go, Bthank you,’ sad Reuben. “Iam a 


Go, 
| traveller,” he said, omy and distinctly, so that 


y might take her c om him. “I am a tra- 
, and my busimess compels me-toproceed on 


my j 


The doctérbowe, 
Reuben, withowt wais for anything further, 
passed out, Wilispering to ‘as he did so; 


a will wait behind the éims. Remomber, not a 
word !’ 
y inclined Her head, and hastened to tho 


As she did‘#o Morgan Vi 
opened his épes, then, @ shudder, he raised 
himself on his @lbow, and glared at the doctor. 

“ What's all this?” he asked, with @ coarse oath. 
‘What are yowfussing abowt me for? Get out of 
the way. lo! It’s you, it? Just tell 
them to bring 216 so i 

Acd shivering like « maawith the ague, he sat 
upright, and stretch . 


uneasily, and 


‘The doctor stood lookiagost: ee a pinch 
of snuff thoughtfully. , 
“Do you fell better now, Mii. Verner ?’’ he 


asked. 

Yes, of course I do,” retorted Morgan, sullenly, 
‘‘so I shan’t want any of your beastly physic! 
Where's the horses? Isuppose those idiots have let 
them break the dog-eart!’’ 

“The wonder is that the ‘idiots’ saved you from 
being smashed up,” said the doctor, gravely. ‘‘In- 
deed, Mr. Verner, had it not been for one man, who 
is by no means an ‘ idiot’ apparently, you would not 
be sitting there with whole bones!” 

Morgan glared at him with bloodshot eyes. 

“T saw no man!” he said, sutlenly. “I don’t 
believe it. The dog-cart turned over: in the ditch! 
Don’t talk to me about a man—d’ye think I believe 
in ghosts ?”’ 

The doctor look puzzled and shools his head. 

“Try and remain quiet, my dear young friend,’ 
he said. “ Try and-tie n for an hour or two, 
Meanwhile I will go down to the Grange and prepare 
your father.” 

Morgan rose with an oath, 

‘“*T don’t want to lie down; why shotd T? and my 
father don’t want any preparing. If sdate of ‘those 
confotnded idiots would only bring ure some Brandy, 
I’d go on and prepare him myself!’ 

He groaned bar F ; 

Topsy stood a little apart holditgy his ¢oat, and re- 
garding him with anything but admirfeg eyes. 

A man entered with # glass of hot bratidy and 
Water, ‘ 

Morgan almost snatched the glass from'Hiv-hatd, 
and raised it to hits lips with a pitiable séowl at 


Topsy. 

Then with a long breath ho shuddered and held 
out his hand for his coat, 

“Pat it on,” he said, “aud lend me yourarm. 
I'll walk down to the Grange. I’m all rightnow, 
doctor, and good fora hand atloo. Confound that 
idiot of mine, why didn’t he hold tlie horses until I 
got down! Oome on, Topsy, my girl, we shall get 
on all right!” 

He leered at Topsy, who shrunk from him. 

At the moment the carrier’s: cart rattled up, 

‘* Here is the cart,” she said. “ You canigo down 
in that, Mr. Morgan, and I'll wait until i comes 
back.” 

“ Allright,” said Morgan, trying to swagger across 
the room, but. turning when he was at the door to 
look back at Topsy, with aknowing wink: 

‘*Mum’s the word about this spill, eh, Topsy! 
Don’t carry any teles to the Hall; you under 
stand ?”’ 

Topsy said nothing either way, and the dostor, 
hurrying after Morgan to see that he gat into the cart 
without further mishap, was left alone. . 

Then slipping through the crowd at the little bar, 
she sped across the road and down the hill, until she 
came to the elms. 

A dark figure came out to meet her with out- 
stretched hauds. 

“Oh, Mr. Reuben,” sobbed Topsy, half laughing 
and crying, “I’m half afraid to touch you, in ease 
you might bea ghost. Is it, is it really you— 
alive too?” 
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“ Yes, it is realy mo, my good’ Topsy,” said Reu- 
ben, with a smile; “and I’m ulive'too, I think!” 

* And you’ve come back for good, Mr, Reuberr ? 
Oh, how glad Miss Olive-will be! don’t know how 
I shall tell her, for she was always‘afriend of yours, 
Mr. Reuben—always—and—and she was so 
when —— Ob, Mr. Reuben, how could you go and 
do such wicked things?” 

“| must hear what those same wieked things are 
before I cam answer that. que:tion, Topsy, Perhays 
I am notso bad as I am pai tel.” y 

“ No!’’ said Topsy, eagerly. “Do you say that you 
didn’t deceive poor Polly ?” 

“I thank Heaven I can, Topsy !” answered Rea- 





ben. 
“Oh, Mr. Reuben! And—and—that you didn’t 
take the money ?” 

‘* | have never beena thief, Topsy. No, I didn’t 
take the money !’”’ 

‘Oh, Mr, Reuben, it’s as, good as seeing you alive 
again to hear that! Dear Miss Olive will be so 
glad. Ob, Mr, Reuben!” 

Topsy’s eyes filled again, as she sighed : 

“We've had asad time of is, and we’re far from 
happy new !’’ 

“Tell me,” said Reuben. 

Topsy opened her lips and her heart, and if the 
short recital of all the troubles-her deav master and 
mistress had gone through, brought rélief to her 
faithful heart, it caused exquisite pain to poor Reu- 


ben. : 

“ And the worst is, Mr, Reuben, that—that she 
is to be married to that drunken wretch of a Mr, 
Morgan. Fancy my sweet angel, Miss Olive thrown 
away upon such a creature as that! Oh, Mr. Reuben, 
and you to go and save his life too! I—I—wish— 
no, I won’t be wicked, though I do think that it’s 
what you might call unwise to interfere with Pro- 
vi lence sometimes !”” 

Reuben smiled bitterly at this piece of wit. 

“ And the worst is, Mr. Reuben, that though Miss 
Olive doesn’t know all, she can guess what sort of a 
man Mr. Morgan is, and I’m sure sie doesn’t like 
him! Howcanshe? And I see her go so white 
too, when he comes, and her face is like marble and 
stone all the while he’s at the Hall!” 

“ He comes then, sometimes ?’’ said Reuben. “ He 
dares to come ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; and Mr. Normanby, too. He’s a great 
man, and—and, Mr. Reuben, it’s my opinion that 
the match would never have been arranged but for 
that Mr. Normauby! He's so quiet and so sly! 
And I’ve heard him talking to Miss Olive, persuad- 
ing her that Morgan was good at heart, and only a 
little wild like! Ah! I know him! I never see 
him stroking his‘moustache with his white woman’s 
hands, but I think he’s like a great sleek oat or 
serpent! Well, Mr, Reuben, when: ever anything 
has happened like, Mr. Normanby is always on the 
spot. They’re afraid of him at the Grange ; I know 
it, because the servants. teli me that Squire John is 
always frowning and ill-tempered when he’s coming. 
Oh, Mr. Reuben, there’s.a regular apider’s web round 
my dear young mistress, and they'll make her wed 
Morgan Verner, you.see if they don’t! And I'd give 
a hundred pounds to prevent it!” 

‘* And I would give. my life,” said Reuben grimly. 

‘* What can wo do ?”’ said Topsy. 

Reuben shook his head in helpless misery. 

‘*Topay,” he said, “We can work together; you 
and I are one at heart in this thing, and yon area 
good, faithful girl. There has been. some fieudish 
plot at work, to weave the web in which your master 
is involved—ours be the task to trace the plot home 
to the concoctors, and baulk them.” 

“My dear Miss Olive has given her word,” said 
Topsy, sorrowfully ; “you don’t. know what she ig, 
Mr. Reuben, when she’s made a promise,”’ 

“I think I do, Topsy,” said Reuben. If she will 
not retract, then we must make the other side do so! 
Topsy, we will move Heaven and earth to prevent 
this! What, sacrifice her to a wretch like that! 
Never !” 

“Oh, Mr. Reuben,” gasped Topsy, with a long 
breath, “it does me good to hear you talk like that! 
But what can I do?” 

“Watch and listen—spy upon them! Do not be 
afraid or ashamed, Topsy! 1 would not tell you to 
do anything wrong. You see they have worked with 
dark tools, and we—though we wou’t uso those—must 
not show our weakness. No, you must watch diy 
and night, and bring to me anything that you hear 
Mr. Normanby or Morgan Verner, or the squire say ; 
and I, for my part, will watch also! Iam used to 
tracking wild beasts, so beware, my sweet cousin !’”? 

2 Cousin !” repeated Topsy. 

‘Only an expression, Topsy !” said Reuben, rather 
embarrassed. “ Now I must see you safe homs.” 

“The carrier's cart will take me,” said Topsy. And 
where shall I meet you !” 

“At the eud of the grove of yows in the wood, 
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near the ‘Thistle?’ said Reuben. ‘Blow this little 
whistle any time in the morning before'nine, and in 
the evening after dusk, and I will come,” 

“Yes, yes,” said Topsy, eagerly taking the whistle. 
“ And I 1toust not tell: Miss Olive ?’”” 

“Dell no one,’’ said Reuben, “ until I give you 
leave! Remember, all depends upon us now—on, us 
alone, Topsy!” 

“I will remember, Mr. Reuben!’ said Topsy, 
‘‘and although I seem so helpless, you will see that 
Ican watch like acat, Here is the cart, I can hear 
the wheels.” 

** No,” said Reuben, whose trained ears were ever 
reliable, “ that is the sound of a post-chaise.”’ 

As he spoke, a post-chaise rolled down the hill} its 
horses stretching their tired necks, and its lamps 
glaring in the darkness, s 

It slackened speed to put the brake on, and as it 
did so.a head was thrust out of the window: 

‘* What ish the matter ?” asked a voice, in a strong 
Jewish accent, “ Are we not going right for Mr. 
Verner’s, the Grange ?” 

“ Quite right, sir,” chirped the post-boy; andthe 
head, that of an eld geutleman with long hair and 
grey beard, was drawn in again. 

Reuben looked after the chaise. 

“What is it?” asked Topsy. 
Mr. Reuben.” 

** I don’t know—that I must find out ;’’ and pres- 
sing Topsy’s hand, he lifted her into the carrier's 
cart, whieh just then oame up. 

“Js Mr. Morgan all right?” asked Topsy, so that 
Reuben might hear, 

“ Yes,’ grunted the carrier, ‘“ They say drunken 
men’s bones are made of india-rubher. He’s all 
right, and safe enough—least ways, if you go by 
sigus, secing as how he did nothing but swear all the 
way honic, and laid his whip across the keeper’s 
back, because he did’t open the gate quick enough.” 

Topsy and Reuben exchanged significant glances 
as the cart moved on, 

Reuben set off at a brisk pace down the road to 
the Grange. 


© Who was that, 


CHAPTER LXV. 


In the dining-room of the Grange sat John 
Verner. 

Since wesaw him first on that wild night when 
he rode into the gipsies’ camp to drag from its shelter 


hard words and harder blows, time and the bad 
passions with which he had filled his heart had set 
their impress upon him. é 

Stern and unbending he had always been; always 
grasping, avaricious, dissatisfied. He had become 
possessor of his brother’s estate by one of those 
freaks of fortune, not unassisted by ‘his own 
covetousness, and his greed, instead of diminishing, 
had iacreased. 

He had plotted for more wealth, had, with the 
infatuation of the gambler, played and lost large 
sums in the hope of acquiring still something more 
to his large fortuue, No base trick or shift had 
been too mean for him; no company-cheat too 
daring. He had ruined thousands; the widow 
and orphan, desolate and jupoverished, hated him. 

He had by a series of cunningly devised schemes 
obtained a hold upon his neighbour’s estates, and 
drawn the daughter and heiress into a match with 
his son. 

And yet things were not prosperous with him. 

Speculations upon which he had depended had 
gore wrong. 

Men, cleverer than himself, had duped him as he 
ha‘ duped and robbed others. 

He had gone on in a- style of extravagance from 
on» bad position to another. And now see him as 
he stands by the fireplace, in which, although the 
weather was still warm, burns a fire, leaning his 
head against his hand, his arm pressing heavily 
upon the carved mantelshelf. The lines of his face 
have deepened, tha cold grey eyes have sunk furthe: 
under the heavy, over-hanging brows. 

About the lip plays. @ nervops uneasy twitch of 
apprehension, evil and malicious. 

The hand, banging down by his side, is clenched 
an knotted, 

What is it hefears? Does some dark presenti- 
ment sit upon his soul? Does he see, as through a 
glass darkly, the future blank and threatening ? 

Who shall say, as he stands motionless, save for the 
play of the lean fingers in his grey stiff hair? He 
is lost inthought, of a nature anything but cheerful 
or reassuriug, 

The butlerenters noiselessly, and proceeds to per- 
furm some duties at the table, from which his 
master has just risen. 

Join Verner, seemingly unconscious of the man’s 
| prescnes, remains lost in thought. 





the poor little lad he had driven. from home by’ 


Presently the bent formof oli Griley enters the 
room, and the croaking voice says : 

** Go!” to the butler. 

John Verner turns, and old Griley hobbles up. 

* Tut, tut, you’re thinking again! Here's news, 
Master Morgan’s come home !” 

“ Ah |" vesponded the squire, ‘‘ where is he ?” 

“ Gone-to his room,” replies the oldman, with a 
grimace, eying his master cunningly. ‘* Tired—and 
—and—rather tumbled. Thet horses, blight ’em, 
were restive, and Master Morgan, bless him, had a 
toss out, eh! eh!—only a slight toss over—nothing! 
nothing!’’ and he croaked and laughed uneasily. 

At another time John Verner would have noticed 
the palpable effort at disguise and concealment, 
but to-night he seemed heavy and. absorbed. 

“ Griley, I must see him—tell him I must see 
him !”’ 

“Yes, yes; of course—of course!’ muttered 
Griley. ‘ He’il comedown—he’ll come down directly 
—he’s changing bis clothes. He looks well, he looks 
well!” and again the black twinkling eyes shifted 
uneasily. 

“T am glad of it,’’ retorted Jehn Verner, sharply. 
“He has reformed, they tell mo! It istime, In 
six weeks——” 

“Hem,” interrupted old Griley, with a dry 
cough anda diabolical leer. ‘ In six weeks—’fore 
then please the pigs—eh, squire; but you've not 
forgotten what we've to do?’’ 

John Verner turned aside a little, and his faco 
twitched. 

“He! he!’’ grinned Griley. “A bold stroke for 
a wife—eh, squire. Never fear, we'll manage it! 
Master Morgan’s got courage, and a word’s as good 
as a nod to him! He! he!” 

“Is there such absolute necessity for—for—what 
you propose!” murmured John Verner. 

* Absolute; can you ask squire, dear!’’ replied 
old Griley, hobbling close up to the fire, and speaking 
in alow, hoarse tone, which resembled the croak of 
a half-starved raven. 

“‘ Necessity knows no laws, and it’s the mother of 
invention—he ! he! Necessity says, there’s no money, 
and there's debts—debts that must be paid. Debts, 
look you, enough to swallow the Grange, Deane Hol- 
low and all!” 

“‘Confounded luck! I have never had fortune on 
my side, since—since——”’ 

“Since when, squire, dear ?” asked old Griley: 

“Since the boy died!” 

«Dut, tut, to become lord and master of Deane 
Hollow, was that nore ?’”’ croaked old Griley. 

“Tt has been none to me,” retorted John Verner, 
with a savage roll of his eyes. ‘Since that day all 
has gone wrong. I am up to my neck in debt. Lhat 
confounded Jew, Ben Assa, telis me that there’s not 
ascrap of security worth a hundred pounds, This 
furniture—that wine—there I can think no more! 
Griley, | think sometimes I shall gomad!” 

** Leave that to idiots! It’s all true—every word 
—biut then all the more reason we should play our 
little game. Look you, squire, do you call it, bad 
luck to have such a nest-egg as Dingley ? That’s ours, 
untied by deed or settlement, if we play our cards 
boldly. He! he! We'll have the young lady at 
our own price! She shan’t treat us like dirt under 
her fect for nothing! No, no, squire! Master Mor- 
gan shall have his revenge and her money too!” 

John Verner moved uneasily. 

“Why can’t he wait?” he said. “All will be 
settled upon her, the old man can’t live long—and 
then F 

* No money for us; it will all go to her! I know 
it, squire, dear, and Master Morgan, bless his heart, 
won’t have a penny to call his own. No, no! Oneo 
she’s his wife, all hers is his; the old man can’t 
prevent Master Morgan’s handlivg the girl’s private 
fortune, aud with that he’ll pay all off—all—every 
penny, and you shall stand upright once more! He! 
he! Squire, I long to see the trick done, and I’ll 
warrant you Master Morgan will do it!” 

“ Morgan! I woul: sooner trust to a broken reed !’’ 
said John Verner, with a flash of contempt. ‘“ He 
has neither courage nor common sense! Where is 
he? What wild idiot’s game has he been playing 
now ?”’ 

‘‘Hush, hush!’? croaked old Griley. ‘Here he 
comes! For the love of ileaven don’t ye two quarrel 
and spile thegame! Hush, squire, here he comes !” 

As he spoke he hobbled to a litile distance, and 
the door was opened by a servant. 

Morgan swaggered in with an unsucerssfal attempt 
at nonchalance and ease. 

His father started as he saw his bloated and dissi- 
pated looking face, and frowned heavily. 

“How do, sir?” said Morgan. ‘ Hallo, Griley, 
you're still alive!” 

And then just touching the hand which his father 
extended to him, he dropped into a chair, and looked 
| over the tablo with s supercilious ais, 
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“©an one have anything to eat? Now, Griley, 
stir yourself, and tell them. to send up something 
hot!” ‘ 


Griley, with a significant and imploring grin at 
the father, nodded with eager and affectionate 
humility at the son, and mumbling : 

‘€ Yes, yes, I'll see, I'll see!’’ left the room. 

John Verner leant his head upon his hand, and 
regarded his son with a stern serutiny. 

“ Have you been ill, Morgan ?’’ he asked, 

“So, so,’ said Morgan. “I hope you've been all 
right, sir?” 

**You look like s man fresh from a plague-house ! 
Great Heaven! is it drink, or what?” 

Morgan scowled. 

‘I’m well enough,” he said, sullenly. ‘‘What do 
you want to bother me about my looks for directly 
I come into the house? Drink! There don’t seem to 
be much here,” and he looked round the table. 
“ Don’t you drink anything but claret, sir ?” 

** And we have little of that,’’ retorted the father, 
sternly. “ But have what you will! ‘It’s too late 
in the day for me to attempt to control your appe- 
tite or reprove your vices!’’ 

With a gesture of contemptuous despair, he turned 
to the fire again. 

Morgan, not a whit abashed, rang the bell. 

‘* Bring me some sherry, port, brandy, what you 
like, except claret. I'd as soon drink milk and 

a 


The butler with a bow and a‘covert glance at the 
squire, withdrew to obey, and Morgan commenced to 


eat. 

But all the daintics of an Aldermanic banquet could 
not have tempted him. 

Drink was what he wanted, and he looked towards 
the door with thirsty eyes, while ho toyed and affected 
to eat the smail piece of game on his plate. 

His father watched him in silence, profound and 
stern. : 

Then when Morgan had pushed his plate away and 
drawn the sherry decanter tohim, John Verner com- 
menced pacing the room. 

“You have come at an opportune moment,” he 
said, “It is useless to ask you why you have not 
come before, idle to ask you how you have been 
spending your time. All I ask now is that you will at 
least keep up the appearance of decency and sobriety 
during the few weeks that intervene between you and 
your wedding-day !” 

He paused a moment as he said the last words, and 
Morgan, who had listened with ill-suppressed anger, 
suddenly cast his eyes to the ground. 

**In six weeks you will be married to the most 
beautiful, amiable, and wealthy young lady in the 
county ; you will then holda position of dignity 
and trust—and—an’?——”’ 

He broke off suddenly, for old Griley entered the 
room, rubbing his hands obsequiously, and looking 
from one to the other. 

‘* Have you told him, squire?” he asked. 

John Verner turned away with a frown. 

Morgan looked from one to the other with a cun- 
ning smile. 

‘* What's in the wind, eh, Griley? What was the 
lecture cut short for, eh ? Something like a cat in 
the bag. Let’s hear it. Griley, push that bottle! 
No, not that, you old idiot—the brandy bottle, and 
out with it!” 

John Verner put out his hand with a gesture of 
repudiation. 

“Tat, tut; I'll tell him!” croaked old Griley. 
“Come with me, Master Morgan, light your cigar, 
and we’ll have a turn on the terrace—whist! what’s 
that ?”’ 

For the sound of carriage wheels came as an inter- 
ruption. 

The sound stopped at the entrance, doors were 
opened and a servant entered. 

“ A gentleman wishes to know if you will see him 
to-night on urgent business, sir ?” 

* What name ?” asked the squire, with an anxious 
face. 

“Ben Assa,’’ said a meek voice behind the servant, 
and the bent form of the Jew appeared in the door- 
way. . 

(To be continued.) 





AGREEABLE PEOPLE. 





Every now and then we meet with people whom 


all tho world join in calling agreeable. They are 
never known by any other characteristic; and the 
sum of their moral qualities and intellectual achieve- 
ments 1s couprised ina phrase which has, however, 





3s many sics as most other phrases, and includes as 
many differences. 
Agreeable people are not to be“ run off the reel,” 





according to the American expression, as cleanly as 
you would run off generous people say, or irascible 
people, dilatory people, or stingy people. 

If all kinds ara alike in that one concrete result of 
agreeableness, they come to that result through many 
different methods: for the people who are agreeable 
because they are lively talkers are not of the same 
school as those who are agreeable because they are 
sympathetic listeners ; nor are those who shine as the 
brisk and capable managers of active expeditions to 
be classed with those who, with a tact which is as a 
fifth sense and a touch as fine as the silken thread, 
step in between possible collisions, and save the 
dinner or the evening by their quick observation and 
their faculty of diversion. 

No; there are many ways of being agreeable; so 
many, that not one amongst us can take shelter 
behind that silly barrier of “ I cannot do so aud so” 
as an excuse for being disagreeable, or of failing to 
pay the “shot” which everyone in society is called 
on to pay. 

Grant that the power of vivacious talk is denied 
you, that of sympathetic listening is not. You may 
not have the combination of ready wit, serviceable 
memory, striking delivery, and that amount of his- 
trionic faculty which makes a sparkling anecdotist, a 
good story-teller, a brilliant fencer at repartee ; but 
you bave, it is to be supposed, intelligence enough 
to listen with clear comprehension of what is said 
to you, and vivacity enough to show that you under- 
stand. 

And a good listener stands high in the scale of 
agreeable people by those who are in their turn 
agreeable because because of their brilliant talk. 
Indeed, that quality of intelligent sympathy which 
makes a good listener is one that makes a man or 
woman agreeable all through; for to be really 
agreeable one must think more of one’s companions 
than of oneself, and hold the duty of giving higher 
than the right of receiving. 





SECOND THOUGHTS ARE BEST. 


_ 
at 





“Loox, Walter, that young girl’s face would make 
an artist’s fortune!” 

“By all that’s wonderful, if it isn’t my cousin 
May,” said Walter, reining in his horse so suddenly 
as to throw him upon his haunches, 

“ Well, you gipsy, what are you doing fifty miles 
from home this mornivug? Some mischief, I'll 
warrant,” 

* Visiting,’ May answered saucily and concisely, 
from her station by the lawn gate, 

ae whom? some ancient maiden like your- 
self ?” 

May was sixteen, and she could afford to be rallied 
upon her age. 

So her blooming checks dimpled with a smileas she 

answered: : 
“‘ Not so bad as that, Walter. I’m helping Susie 
Arnold nurse ber uncle—a crusty old bachelor—who 
can sympathise with your sufferings from the gout.’’ 
“It still takes some trouble to get the start of you, 
little coz. Susie Araold here? I'll just run in and 
see if she has a place in her memory for an old friend. 
Jump on, May, and take a ride. My friend here will 
be most happy to escort yeu. By the bye, I must in- 
troduce you. Philip, this is my cousin May—Mr. 
Orne, Miss Alleyn. Steady,Gyp; there May, let me 
assist you to mouut.” 

“Thank you, Walter, I am sorry to disappoint you, 
but I must decline to make my debut without a side- 
saddle.” 

“‘Gyp is geutle as a lamb ; not the least danger in 
the world, Fie, May, I thought you were as brave as 
you are saucy,” 

By this time the spice of daring in the girl’s nature 
was aroused, so she suffered Walter to assist her toa 
seat upon Gyp’s back, saying: 

“Well, I see you wish me to appear ridiculous, so 
I will gratify you,” 

She adjusted her dress and assumed an erect, 
graceful position, which did not tell of an inex- 

perienced equestrian, and taking the reins in her 
hand, she turned her arch face toward her cousin’s 
friend : 

“Mr. Orne, I challenge you to a trial of speed— 
that distant oak to be the gaol.”” 

She touched Gyp lightly with the whip and started 
off, her curls flying in the wind. 

Philip Orne followed closely, but she kept the ad- 
vantage gained by her sudden start, and reached the 
tree first. 





Philip Orne’s exterior was that of a hero of ro- 








mance, but as yet himself and sentiment were stran~ 
gers, and he was cold and haughty. 

This was the gentleman whose claims to considor- 
ation Miss May Alleyn decided to ignore. 

She read the pride of his curved lips, and mis- 
chievously resolved to punish him for it. 

May was an enigma to him—a new specimen of 
the human family. So pretty and lady-like in ber 
looks—so wild and untamed in her actions. 

He looked at her much as he would a velvety- 
furred kitten, pleased with her beauty, but wonder- 
ing what freak would next amuse him. 

“I think Walter has by this time made his call, 
and will be looking for Gyp’s appearance, ’T would 
be good enough for him if we didn’t come, Tried 
to break my neck, don’t you think so, Mr.—Mr.—”’ 

“ Orne, at your service.” 

** Ah, yes, Orne—a peculiar name, is it not ?’’ 

If Philip had a weakness, it was pride in his 
family name, and his tone was very cold as he said: 

“TI believe it is peculiar to our family. There is 
but one head to the Ornes.” 

““ Adam, probably ?” the fringed lips drooped de- 
murely as Philip’s blue eyes flashed out of their cold- 
ness, and touching her horse lightly with her whip 
she cantered off with a gay—— 

** Good-bye. Tell Walter I’ll be back before 
night,’ and was away before Philip had time to re- 
cover his good humour. 

“I wonder whether this is a fair specimen of 
yonng ladies,” was Philip’s thought as he sude 
slowly back to where he had left Walter, wonderiog 
how he would relish his cousin’s jest—when there, 
by the gate, was tho runaway girl dismounting from 
her horse, and looking as dignified as though she had 
not mystified him to the extent of her ability. 

“Miss Alleyn, are you a magician? How in the 
name of wonder did you reach this spot?”’ 

“When Mr. Orne turns priest, I’ll maybe choose 
him for my confessor. Until that time ‘ guess’ must 
be his oracle.” 

May was secretly delighted at the success of her 
ruse, which consisted of a cross-cut home that saved 
some distance, and taken at full speed had brought 
her there considerably in advance of her companion. 

Just then Walter made his appearance, and after 
afew parting words the two friends turned their 
faces homeward, and were soon out of sight. 

Philip Orne and Walter Alleyn were together in 
the latter’s room. 

Philip was reading, and Walter was sending a 
cloud of smoke from a fragrant Havana as he glanced 
through the letters. 

“ Well, I declare! “Can I believe my eyes? That 
little humming bird to be caged at last !” 

Philip looked up inquiringly, and Walter tossed a 
little perfumed note towards him, saying : 

‘* Read that, and see what you think of it.” 

He took the note and read: 

**DgarR Coz.,—Come and visit us as early as the 
10th of this month, and, if possible, bring your friend 
Mr, Orne with you. A wedding is to come off on 
the 12th, and I want you to officiate as grooms- 
man. I have two very pleasant young ladies se- 
lected to stand as your vis-a-vis. Do not be 
frightened and stay away, thinking that I may in- 
flict myself upon one of you, as I have a more im- 
portant part toact. [Lamina great hurry, so cannot 
stop to explain particulars, but will do so when we 
meet. Good-bye.’’ 

** Will you go, Orne? I think it would be a plea- 
sant change from this dusty old city. Say yes, and 
I'll write May to that effect to-night.” 

Philip consulted his calendar, and finding that ho 
had no pressing business set down for that timé, 
made up his mind to accept the invitation, 

The appointed day arrived, and with it the two 
gentlemen, who were duly introduced to the young 
ladies who were to be bridesmaids. As May had said, 
they were pretty and attractive, and the five formed 
a pleasant party. 

** But, May, you have not told us who is to be the 
happy man. Where ishe, and why don’t you intro- 
duce him ?” said Walter, after a time. 

The three girls smiled amusedly at each other, 
and May answered: 

‘** T cau’t very well introdace him until he arrives 
in town, and I shall not describe him, as I wish him 
to make a wonderful impression, and-s description 
would spoil all.”’ 

May modified her tendency to mischief, for was 
she not the hostess, and in duty bound to make 
every one as happy as possible? Philip Orne made 
himself very agreeable, 

She was more dangerous to Philip’s peace of mind 
in this mood than when in such wila exuberance of 
spirits—as a sweet strain of some familiar song is 
more effective when we know that the tenderly 
modulated voice has capacities of power and passiou 
held in abeyance, 
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An undercurrent of sadness formed a minor cadence 
to the harmony of his visit, as he saw more of May, 
and thoughts that the morrow would see her trans- 
planted from her girlhood’s home to that of another. 

On the evening of the wedding, the four young 
people were awaiting the entrance of the two 60 
soon to be united for life, 

A sudden silence fell upon them as the gentleman 
came into the room supporting upon his arm the 
lovely girl, whose floating veil, fastened in its place 
by orange-blossoms, concealed her blushes. 

It was not May. This lady was tall and stately 
--May was petite and slight. The momeutary pause 
of astonishment that followed was broken by the 
outrance of May, who introduced them as ‘“‘ My 
friend, the Rev. Duncan Wace, and my schoolmate, 
Miss Alice Holmes.” 

The gentlemen were too. well bred to express 
their surprise, and the girls thoroughly enjoyed their 
mystification. 

After the ceremony was over, and congratulations 
had been offered to the newly-married couple, Walter 
seized the first opportunity to question May as to her 
motive in misleading them. 

“* Why, what do you mean, Cousin Walter?” 

May’s voice and manner expressed great surprise, 
but Walter detected lurking dimples at the corners 
of her mouth, : 

** You. know what I mean very well, you little 
deceiver. You are as bad as ever. I thought you 
had at last made up your mind to behave yonrself.”’ 

‘* Will you please explain yourself, Walter? 
What is it that I have done, that you lecture me in 
this way ?”’ 

The brown eyes looked very clear and innocent, 
and Walter burst out with : 

“ Didn’t you write me that you had a more im- 
portant part to perform ?” 

“So that is the trouble! ‘You dear old goose, so 
Ihave! Am I not the hostess ?” 

Sho made him a deep courtesy, and walked over to 
where Mr, Orne was standing. 

“T have been wishing to see you, Miss Alleyn, to 
apologise for my: extraordinary mistake, in consider- 
ing you the bride-elect. Your friends must feel very 
happy that you are not to be monopolised just yet. 
Bat how did we make such a mistake?” 

“ Perhaps Cousin Walter has an idea that a bride 
plays ® more important Vs than the lady who 
entertains the guests,” said Mary, innocently. 

Philip looked at her keenly. As their eyes met, 


May struggled for a moment to retain her gravity, 
then the pent up mischief laughed out of her great, 
brown eyes, and in the curve of her red lips. 

‘* Tunderstand, Miss Alleyn; we have put a wrong 
construction upon your note, and, of course, you 
feel so badly about it we ought to beg your pardon 


upon our bended kness. But, jesting aside, may I 
tell you how very glad I am that the evening still 
finds you Miss Alleyn ?” 

His voice was low, but very earnest, and his’ eyes 
blue and clear as the sky in June, were very thril- 
lingas they sought an answer in those which drooped 
before them in sudden shyness. 

May hastened to turn the subject ; 

“I must tell you who our bridal couple are. The 
lady was a favourite school-friend of mine, and is an 
orphan who has no home but that which @ boarding- 
house provides. The gentleman is a missionary, 
and as my father is very much interested in the par- 
ticular locality to which he is going, he proposed to 
give them a wedding party when ke heard of their 
engagement,” 

‘The wedding guests were invited to remain for a 
week or twoat tbe Alleyn Mansion ; and drives and 
walks about the picturesque neighbourhood filled the 
time very pleasantly. 

As Philip saw more of May he became charmed. 

May’s feelings were enigmatical to herself. The 
beau ideal pictured by her girlish fancy nad borne a 
very different exterior to that of Philip Orne. 

She could not help liking him, and she was se- 
cretly vexed with herself for it. 

He was so fair—so effeminate looking—he must 
be deficient in manly strength and courage. 

She would not think of him—a man of that stamp 
should not win her heart. 

Her studied indifference probably added to the 
charms iu Philip’s eyes. 

He had a fancy for overcoming obstacles. In his 
legal capacity he would often undertake cases for 
their very difficulty, and he was never so triumphant 
as when he could make a jury agree upon points 
which only an acate lawyer could make clear. 

One morning the rest of the party had gone to 
visit some mineral springs at a distance, 

May had aslight headache, and excused herself 
from joining the excursionists, and Philip stayed at 
home to write some letters. 





After a while the fresh morning air wooed them 
forth for a ramble, and meeting on their return, they 
walked along together, 

A pretty child was running along the sidewalk 
under the charge of her nurse. 

Philip and May were both fond of children, and 
they watched the little thing with great interest, ad- 
miring the effect of her long golden hair as it floated 
down over her white dress. 

Suddenl7 they heard a cry which made the blood 
run cold in their veins, 

“Mad dog! mad dog!” and on, on, on, directly 
toward the little prattler came with long, loping 
strides that most fearful of dangers—a huge dog, 
whose bloodshot eyes and foam-flecked mouth, out of 
se lolled the red tongue, showed the trath of the 
alarm. 

May’s feet seemed frozen tothe ground—a horrible 
helplessness held her there. 

‘The panic-stricken nurse left the child and ran in- 
side a garden gate, and closed it after her. 

The unconscious little one laughed and put out her 
chubby hands, evidently thinking that the rabid 
—— would play with her as did her pet dog at 

ome, 

Philip Orne retained his self-possession, and just 
at the critical moment when all seemed lust, he caught 
the creature by the nape of the neck, and held him 
in a powerful grasp. 

In vain did the maddened animal snap at his 
captor, and writhe and struggle to escape. 

The white fingers which May had secretly stig- 
matised as weak aud effeminate, seemed made of iron. 

A few moments of this horrible uncertainty—then 
the brute’s eyes glazed and he went into a fit. 

The danger was no longer immediate and Philip 
relaxed his hold. 

By this time a policeman had arrived on the spot, 
and with his truncheon ended the poor creature's 
sufferings. 

May felt deeply humiliated at her inefficiency in 
the hour of danger. 

For all that she had done with her fancied firm- 
ness of nerve, that dimpled little form might now 
have been mangled and torn by tiose huge fangs in 
which lurked a poison as deadly, and more to be 
dreaded than that of the rattlesuake. 

She caught the child in her arms and almost 
smothered her with kisses; then she turned to 
Philip. 

* Mr. Orne, lowe you adevt which nothing can 
repay. If this little darling had been bitten, Ishould 
have felt all through my life that it was owing to 
my lack of presence of mind in not snatching her 
from the threatened danger.” : 

Her overstrung nerves relieved themselves in a 
burst of tears. 

“ Don’t speak of it—it is best forgotten. Will you 
take my arm? You are looking very white.” 

May accepted the proffered arm, and they walked 
on in silence. 

Philip did not underrate the danger he had es- 
caped. 

He well knew what a false aim in‘ seizing the 
rabid animal, or the slightest relaxation of his iron 
muscles, would have exposed kim to sufferings com- 
pared to which the tortures of the Inquisition were 
but as shadows. 

He felt as a man does who has met death face to 
face, 

May was of a frank, open nature, and she felt that 
she had done this quiet man injustice. 

She had undervalued him, and she must make 
confession, or never again feel at ease in his society, 

‘* Mr, Orne,’’ she said, hesitatingly, “ will you for- 
give me? I did uot give you credit for such courage. 
I thought—” 

“Say no more, Miss May,” Philip auswered, as 
he gazed into her brown, tear-clouded eyes, ‘ It 
would not be in mortal man to resist so fair a 
pleader, whatever might be her o fence. May I not 
reverse our present positions, aud become the en- 
treating party myself ?’’ 

There was a meaning in his quiet tones which 
thrilled to May’s heart and made it throb tumultu- 
ously. 

Philip saw her agitation and took her little hand in 
his warm, firm clasp. 

** Miss Alleya—May—will you prove your contri- 
tion by giving me the sole right of this soft little 
trembler ¢” 

As May listened she knew that Philip Orne would 
henceforth be to her life as is the sun to the flower, 
but a strange timidity sealed the lips usually so ready 
with their gay retort, 

Blushing and confused, she strove to withdraw her 
hand. ‘ 


Her lover’s ardent glances studied the sweet face, 
With its downcast eyes. 





“Tf you do not answer, I shall think silence means 
consent.”” 

One swift glance at his face, 

“ Piease, Mr, Orne, my fingers are not made of 
iron.” 

He dropped her hand with a pained look. 

“T beg your pardon——”’ 

The rest of his sentence was unuttered, as May 
was flying up the lawn like a wild thing, 

_ This evasion of a direct answer was a new phase 
in May’s character; but Philip read its meaning cor- 
rectly, 

A denial of his suit would have been prowpt aud 
decisive. 

Her girlish timidity caused Hope to fold her snowy 
wings and make her dwelling within his heart. 

He did not succeed in seeing May alone until the 
morning of his departure; but the previous evening 
he gave-her a bouquet of Euglish violets with a note 
hidden in its fragrant deptus, requesting her to wear 
his offering as a breast-knot if she could respond to 
his love. 

When she appeared at breakfast, the sweet, shy 
face was suffused with blushes as Philip’s eyes rested 
upon it, for beneath it, breathing forth their precious 
meaning, reposed his gift. 

When Philip returned to his city home he bore 
with him the hope that, with the coming of the daisies, 
- might claim his ‘‘ May-flower,’’ as he loves to call 
ler. 

It seems fitting to him that the earth should be 
dressed in a garniture of bloom upon her wedding- 
day, who is to him the fairest blossom of them all. 

A.M 





SCIENCE. 


THE GREEN FIELDS OF THE MOON, 


— 


WueEn the moon is at the full, the unassisted eye 
readily distinguishes on her face certain dark gray 
spots more or less sharply separated from the 
brighter portions. Through the telescope these 
spots appear as broad level spaces, resembling ter- 
restrial seas. Indeed the earlier observers mistook 
thein for seas, and by that name (Latin, mare) they 
are known to this day. ‘hey are not seas, however, 
but ancient sea beds, now probably nearly, if not 
quite, destitute of water: vast arid basins like the 
Sahara, or the great interior Utah basin of our own 
continent. . 

Examined more closely, these dried-up sea beds— 
to which Neison applies the irregular but conve- 
nient plural mares—are seen to have a rolling sur- 
face like some of our western prairies, or to be 
traversed by numerous long ridges, resembling the 
wave-like sand hills which give so marked and 
peculiar an appearance to the deserts of Western 
Australia, the leveller portions being dotted with 
low mounds interspersed with small crater pits, 
In many places formations of anapparently alluvial 
character abound, while the ancient coast lines 
show distinct traces of water action. Two of these 
lunar plains—Mare Humorum and Mare Chrisium— 
are walled in completely by lofty mountains, pre- 
senting stupendous precipices to the vanished sea, 
The larger mares are more like ocean beds. They 
run together as terrestrial oceans do, and sometimes 
merge into the brighter continental regions, with- 
out a distinct line of demarcation. In other places 
they show a rugged coast line, rising into cliffs 
and peaks, and pierced at times by valleys and 
ravines, 

One of the most conspicuous of these lunar ocean 
beds, also one of the deepest, is known as the 
Mare Serenitatis. Its area is nearly 125,000 square 
miles. Within its dark gray border, from thirty to 
eighty miles wide, is an extensive inner plain which 
at times presents a fine clear light green tint witha 
central streak of pure white, the green area lying 
lower apparently than the gray exterior. The green 
tint is difficult to catch, except under favourable 
conditions, and is much weakened by the effect of 
numerous small white round spots and gray ridges. 

Another of the moon’s green plains was dis- 
covered by Madler in the Mare Humorum, already 
mentioned. ‘This is one of the smallest as weli as 
most distinctly bordered of the dark gray plains. 
Its area is 50,000 square miles. The greater portion 
of its interior is distinctly tinged a dusky green, 
sometimes very marked, affording a strong contrast 
with the pure gray of the borders and high enclos- 
ing ridges. On the west the green area extends 
nearly to the edge of the mare, but elsewhere, as in 
the Mare Serenitatis, it is separated from the 
border by a narrow darker gray fringe, except on 
the northwest, where the gray and green areas 
merge insensibly into each other. 
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Still another area of green ig observedin the 
Mare Chrisium, one of the most conspicuous of the 
moon’s dark plains. It is completely enclosed and 
is, perbaps, the deepest of the lunar mares. Its 
area is 78,000 square miles. Its general tint isa 
eray mixed with an unmistakable tinge of green, 
especially under high illumination. This verdant 
hue is seen to best advantage for several days 
before and after the moon is full. 

These and other colour changes on the face of the 
moon—as, for instance, the darkening of the great 
ring plain of Plato with imcreasing light, and like 
changes in certain long winding lunar valleys—led 
Beer and Madler to suggest that they would indi- 
cate vegetation, were vegetation possible on the 
surface of the moon. But having accepted Bessel’s 
conclusion that there could be neither air nor water 
on the lunar surface, and consequently no life, those 
much respected selenographers could not-entertain 
the hypothesis of lunar vegetation, however strong 
the evidence might seem. 

3ut Bessel’s opinion, as our readers already know, 
is inconsistent not only with the conditions on which 
he based his calculations, but also with the results 
of more recent studies of the state of the moon’s 
surface. So far from being an airless, waterless, 
unalterable desert, a changeless mass of dead 
matter, like so much volcanic scoria, the moon is 
now known to have an atmosphere of considerable 
volume and density, to present abundant evidence 
of physical activity and change, and to have in 
all probability water enough to make life easily 
possible on its surface. 

Yhe moon is dying, but very far from dead, Being 
so much smaller than the earth, it has run its 
course more rapidly, but is still a good way off from 
that goal of ultimate deadness to which so many 
astronomers have theoretically assigned it. There 
is not the slightest adequate evidence, Neison says, 
of the popular view, and “its truth would be ad- 
mitted by no astronomer who had devoted sufficient 
attention to selenography to enable him to 
thoroughly realise the probable present condition 
of the moon. 

Such being the case, the hypothesis that the 
moon’s green plains derive their colour from vege- 
tation ceases to be impossible or absurd. The evi- 
dence is not of a character to justify a positive 
assertion that the mythical man in the moon may 





have abundant pasturage for his cattle ; but his case | 


ceases to be absolutely hopeless when a thorough- 
going selenographer can say,as Neison does, that 
the moon may possess an atmosphere that must be 
regarded as fully capable of sustaining various 
forms of vegetation of even an advanced type; 
and it does not appear how it can justly be ques- 
tioned that the lunar surface in favourable posi- 
tions may yet retain a sufficiency of moisture to 


support vegetation of many kinds; and that in a! 


very considerable portion of the entire surface of 
the moon, tke temperature would not vary suf- 
ficiently to materially affect the existence of vege- 
table life. 

Who can tell but that the aforementioned man in 
the moon may not follow the plan of the African 
tribe which Livingstone tells of, and keep himself 
and his cattle in extensive lunarcaverns, where the 
temperature is uniform and water abundant; 
driving them forth upon these great green fields 
fora fortnightly feed when the sun is up for its long 
days and the grass in good condition ? Jules Verne 
ought not to neglect so inviting a field of explora- 
tion, 





NO OCCUPATION—A GRAVE MISTAKE. 





WE recently read a sad letter from an ambitious 
young man, 

He had been unfortunate in some respects; but 
life lay before him, and he was ambitious: he ex- 
perienced, however, a double misfortune, in this 
world in which there is so much to do, from not 
knowing how to do anything. - 

‘My father,’’ he wrote, “did not think it worth 
while for me to learn any trade or business,” 


He had been thrown on his own resources, and | 


although now a manin stature and years, he was a 
mere infant in his capacity to earn a living. 

How awkward! Whata misfortune! Yet such 
cases frequently come under our observation; and 
they lead us to look upon the culpability as very 
great of any parent who brings upa son without 
having him practically and thoroughly instructed 
in some way of earning an honest living. 

Every man should have some profession or trade; 
should know how to do something: then, whether 
he steadfastly pursues it or not, he at least has an 
occupation to which, inan emergency, he may resort 
for the support of himself and others who may 
be dependent upon him. 

practic & 
1 tl 


ung is greatly to be pitied 





NUTRITIVE FOOD. 


Tue problem of feeding the young and the poor 
physiologically is not easy, but it is simple if con- 
sidered from the scientific point of view. That the 
bulk of the food of the poorer classes must always be 
bread is unquestionable. 

Peas, beans, and other like leguminous plants, how- 
ever rich in albumen, can never be expected to suc- 
cessfully compete with bread ; first, because they 
require steeping in water and boiling for hours— 
next, they become hard so easily, and then are in- 
digestible, while at all times they are not so easy to 
be digested as bread, 

But bread is. net so good a food as meat—and here 
chemistry comes in, and shows that bread soaked in 
broth made fram extract of meat is as good food as 
the best meat diet. 

Indeed, the most eminent chemists and physio- 
logists are now agreed in the opinion that, wheu 
people will use more of such simple vitalising ex- 
tract, and a little less tea, for their strength and 
health, they: will be willing to dispense with the 
present artifices of cookery as numberless as they are 
useless.” 





GILDING ON GLASS. 

ProressoR SCHWARZENBACH, of Berne, has 
recently devised the following new metiiod of gilding 
on glass: Pure chloride of gold is dissolved in water. 
Tue solution is filtered and diluted until, ia twenty 
quarts of water, but fifteen grains of gold are cor- 
tained. Itis then rendered alkaline by the addition 
of soda, In order to reduce the gold chloride, alcohol, 
saturated with marsh gas and diluted with its own 
volume of water, is used. The reaction which ensues 
results in the deposition of metallic gold and the neu- 
tralisation of the hydrochloric acid by the soda. In 
practice, to gild a plate of glass the objegi is first 
cleaned, aud placed above a second plate slightly 
larger, a space of about one-tenth of an inch separat- 
ing the two, Into this space the alkaline solutiou is 
poured, the reduciug agent being added immediately 
before use, After two or three hours’ repos» the 
gilding is solidly fixed, when the plate may be re- 
moved and washed. 





HIS EVIL GENIUS, 


————_—__—__—— 





CHAPTER VIII, 


Tue Wolfshiigel is an eminence, or, in plainer 
terms, a great high mound, whether natural or «rti- 
ficial Fam not prepared to stase, something between 
two and three miles outside Dr sd-n, on the other 
side of the river, on the Pillnitz Road, from the city, 
having, I believe, like most of those outlying places, 
some cock and bull legend attached to it, which, if 


| I ever heard, I have forgotton, but have no doubt it 


may be found in the pages of Murray's red-book 
before alluded to. . 

Some hundred feet or so, more or less, high, its top 
is accessible by an irregular sort of half-pathway, 
half-rustic staircase. It is one of the favourite 
resorts, in the summer timo, for Dresden cockneys, 
who go out there on fine Sunday afternoons, to enjoy 
themselves in the absorption of that maddy, nauseous 
compound which they, pOor, ignorans souls, imagine 
to be, and call by the name of beer, while they con- 
template the really fine panorama of their city below, 
with the Elbe flowing beneath its handsome stone 
bridge for a foreground, and the well-shaped domes 
and quaint old spires thrown out into full relief by 
the sun setting behind them—as it was the particular 
evening I rem»mber so well, 

That evening there was, however, not another soul 
in the place—we had it all to ourselves, It isa 
stiflish pull up to the top, and I was obliged to hold 
Katie's hand very tight, to haul her up the scram- 
bling way after me, 

It was a delicious evening, the most deliciously 
soit blowing air I think I ever experienced. 

We, somehow, had not been talking inuch the 
latter part of our walk, though habitually, when we 
were together, we had so much to say to one another, 
that my aunt used to declare that she never coulil 
find a chance ef getting in a single word when we 
two were there, 

Diu you ever, by chance, at any scientific lecture 
or institution, either from motives of curiosity, or 
in the pursuit of useful information, try the effect 
of ® galvanic battery on your elbow joints, or 
weakly dip your hand iuto the water inhabited by an 


| electric exl ? 


Well, it is not pleasant, or a sensation which most 

eople seem to care about trying more than once in 
their lives; and yet, if you have sufficient refine- 
ment of sensibility to take in and understand a 
comparison or simile, by which an idea can be 
conveyed of how two feelings can be precisely 
similar, and yet at the same time exactly the 
reverse: then, perhaps, you may form some 
notion of the exquisitely intense, though, at the 
same time, delightful sensation which suddenly shot 
through, not only my elbow-joints, but my whole 
system, from the dear little soft hand of Katio, 
held, as it was tightly in mine. 

Gently, though intensely, and quite distinctly, I 
felt an electric shock, like a solid bubble, pass, as if 
from down through her arm and hand, into and up 
through my own. I seemed momentarily conscious 
of it in her before it had actually reached me, 
instantaneous as it was. 

Why I felt that I did not dare look roand at her 
till we reached the top, I do not know, but suc) 
was my thought, and [ didn’t. 

It is only a great bare place, when you have got 
there, with a few straggling furze bushes and sand, 
and an attempt at grass much trodden down by beer- 
soaking German Sunday outers. 

When we fairly landed I did look into her face ; 
Katie was blushing up to the very roots of her hair 
—perhaps it was only the exertion of clambering up 
— hut she answered my look with a bright flash of 
light from her eyes, which I felt go: through and 
through me like—life what shall I say? Lt was 
piercing, and yet so soft-and genile, it was liko « 
consolidated sunbeam wrapped in velvet. 

I longed to speak, and say something, though | 
scarcely knew what, but it seemed beyond the power 
of utterance. Just as I was conscious of the elec- 
tric vitality in her before it had reached me, so did 
she seem intuitively conscious of what was working 
in my brain, as if it had been her own, Boforc I 
could express or arrange my bubbling feelings into 
words, she whispered to me deprecatingly, though 
without seemiug tomove her lips, which were half 
open in a loving smile: “ Don’t say it, Frank; don’t, 
please, tell me ; let us go onas we have been; it 
you only speak, our happiness will vanish for ever.’’ 

And, by Jove, sir, she was right ; for though so 
young and fresh to life, she seemed by instinct in- 
tuitively to feel that. truth which it took ever sv 
much experience, and no end of after-reflection, to 
teach me. 

I did speak, though I hardly knew at the time, 
and could not tell now, what it was I said. 

I wish to Heaven now I had obeyed her, and bit 
my own tongue off at its root first. 

But there out of it came in some sort of words or 
broken sentences, an incoherent rush of not exactly 
sentimentality, for thatis not in my line, but rhodo- 
montade of some sort or another, having, perhaps, 
no very precise me.ning or connection in particular ; 
not that that mattered, there was no need of any 
explanation in the case. By that flash of our eyes 
and that touch of our finger-ends, more than auy 
words could ever convey was understood between us 
| in an instant, 
| Inu how long, or why we started to come down 
agwin from the mound, [ don’t exactly know. 

The tea was all stoue cold, and the clock agaiu 
striking five instead of ten, I rose to wish thom good 
night, for they kept early hours, and I knew there 
was no chance after that of seeing Kativagain that 
evening. 

And so I went home and to bed, but not to make 
much of asleep of it. Rapturously happy as some 
few minutes of that day had been to me, I tossed 
round and round all night with dreadfully dismal, 
though at the same time quite indefinite forebud- 
ings of evil close impending. 

I felt ‘I had put my foot in it,” and dozing or 
waking that horrible beast of a beetle kept jhaunt- 
ing me—now dancing and whivling in all sorts of 
shapes and different colours before my eyes, now 
buzzing to all sorts of tunes round and round wy 
ears, and then it grew larger and larger, until [ 
recognised the grinning features uf Gorles hi-ascli, 
whom you rewember I had not then set eyes npor 
for five or six years, and he burst into a fit oi 
laughing at me, and buzzed away. 

Of course that may have been a dream, but my 
impression is that I had not been asleep, any bow 
after that I could stand it, or rather lie there nu 
longer, sol jumped up and went to my aunt's, 

I found only my aunt there alo.e, well settled 
into some new Taupnitz novel, which must have bees 
a real tackler, as, for the first time since my ac- 
quaintance had commenced, I found her disineline.! 
to talk; she just looked up from her book to tell me 
that poor Katie was suffering from a bad head- 
ache, and hed not left her own room the whole morn- 
ing, and that the colonel had said—and she stopye! 
| short ; as if for once in a way, she had been gong 
to rattle off, and had thought Letter of it, then she 
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relapsed so entirely into her absorbing romance, or 
whatever it was, that I found I only received rare 
and disjointed answers to my attempts at conversa- 
tion, Soafter fidgetting a bit about the room, and 
asking my aunt if she felt inclined to come out for 
a walk, which she was not, I had nothing for it but 
to start out myself, as the thought at the moment 
suddenly struck me, in pursuit of Master Ferdy, to 
whom I was just in the humour to administer a little 
serious counsel, or may be a little wholesome chas- 
tisement for his transgressions. 
Pretty well knowing his haunts, I'came suddenly 
upon my young friend in a corner of the Grosse 
Garten, where with two other li urchins, who 
vent to the same day schoohas himself, ho was par- 
laking in the enjoyment of mud pies, and swimming 
walnut-shell boats in-the boundary ditch of the 
Elysium, 
Before he was even aware of the approach of the 
enemy, I had clutched the young gentleman by the 
scruff of the neck, to the great and manifold amaze- 
ment, not only of himself and his juvenile com- 
panions, who fled away howling, but also of two 
sky-blue dragoons in Minerva’s shaped helmets, who 
seated on oneof the benches hard by, had sought that 
unfrequented spot, te discuss bon-bons and other 
sweet-stuff togetherin retirement, in which delica- 
cies it. is the custom of these war-like youths of the 


Saxon to expend the greater portion of their 
mon . . y , 
At e hands of those sons of Mars instinc- 


tively flying, to their sword hilts, they had seemed 
half inclined’ t@ interfere fn aid of the victim of 
the sudden assault which they had witnessed; but 
either perceiving my stouS walking-cane, or very 
likely recogni parties concerned as Englishers, 
and taerefore, #eomprebensible and unaccountable, 
they shrugged their shoulders, and between them 
pulled a fresh bon-bon with a crack which made their 
eyes sparkle with enthusiasm, _ 

“Now, young man,” I.apid, addressing Ferdy, 
who was wriggling in my grasp lke a lively eel, 
“T’ve got you, listen to-me quietly and I-won’t 
hurt you, and if like that fellow I heard you spout- 
ing about from your Virgil the other morning, you 
will come quietly and sit down under yonder spread- 
ing beech-tree. I only want to talk to you very 
seriously, but if you attempt to escape, or kick up 
any row, I shall feel compelled to shake you tiil 
every bore in .your skin has jumbled out of its 
tight place. In. the first place how dare.you use 
such an expression as you did this morning, in 're- 
gard to any feeling as existing between your sister 
and myself ? which, young imp as you are, I suppose 
you have sense to know, wonld, if it came to your 
father or mother’s ears, make all tho difference in 
the world, in regard to the footing on which I sm at 
present allowed to be in your family, and which I do 
not want to forfeit for the sake of your impudence 
aud jabber; besides your own good feeling ought to 
tell you that no English boy, however young, would 
ever couple such rude, vulgar ideas with his own 
sister’s name, as love-letters, valentines, or jerlousy, 
or trash of that sort. 

“ Why, if you had been sent to school in England 
instead of this humbugging place, “I slipped out,’ 
the very first thing a school-boy learns at’ seven 
years old is to keep a secret from the others, even his 
rt Christian names, or any sort of mention about 
them. 

“ At least, it was always so in my day, both at pri- 
vate scheols as well as Eton. But far worse than your 
impudent chaff to me, is your allowing yourself to be 
the bearer of letters te Katie, which the writer, who- 
ever he is, does not venture to send to her openly, :for 
you must have had some previous underland instrac- 
tions in that matter, to have been thus trusted with 
an enclosure of that sort; perhaps, I added (though 
I was sorry the next minute thatit thus escaped me), 
you knew that it came from the same person to whom 
you were little rascal enough to sell a piece of your 
aister’s hair for two shillings.” 

This idea had got into my head, and tormented me 
nearly to distraction since hearing of the letter she 
had thus clandestinely received. 

“ Holloa! Cousin Frank, who put you up to that? 
though it’s aregular craumer to say that I ever sold 
it, all the sams bat I don’t quite see what odds it is 
to you exactly, if I had,” replied the urchin, seeming 
Partially to be recovering some of his natural 
audacity, ‘‘ Has Miss Katie told youthat? I don’t 
think she need have pretended to be so shocked and 
ashamed, that she couldn’t bear to think that anybody 
should know it, and made me promise not to say any- 
thing about it before p»pa or mamma or anybody ; 
but was it really her who told yon ? for if she did, 
she is a regular sneak.’’ 

‘Is it likely,’’ I answered, rather jesuitically 
with another question, ‘ that if she, as you tell 
me, was too much annoyed to wish anybody to: know 
such a thing, even your papa aud mamma, that she 


I must tell you, 


stranger like myself? but I know it, and that is 
enough,” 

** Then you must have had a letter from your friend 
Mr. Gorles himself, and what a regular chouse of 
him to speak of me, because I wouldn’t have done 
such a thing I am sure, if I could have helped my- 
self, but I really couldn’t. But he put me up to 
begging that lock of hair of Katie for myself, and 
then, for he was always mS lead to me, he 
offered to take it himself to Hlimeyers, the jewellers, 
to be plaited, and put into my new locket which 


back to me, I saw it was a piece’ef brown silk, not 
quite the same colour, and accused Him of playing 
me the trick to tease me ; at first he denied ft, but 
afterwards he said he wanted to keep that hair te 
have a bit of fun with it, and he made.me a present 
of two shillings, not for the hi 
have done such a as sell it to him, of course, 
it wasn’t likely ; butdf I would promise net to tell 
anybody, that-he never would either as long as he 
lived. But now he has broken his word, and told 
you, Iwuppose, it ig mo secret; and I was really 
ashamed and ’ n Katie found i¢ out, and 








spoke to me #0 about it; and, as I say, I 
couldn't help it”. < Wed 

“ Gouldn’t help,it; young rasea! |’? apd I sup- 
pose the grip in P-still beld his collar imvolun- 
tarilytightened 6 


“No; but don 


, Consin Hravk, orshake 
me s@ till I fee) all: 


No more ould any one 


else, not even you gotreelf couldn’t help yourself 
though ou are 80 @¥er so much bi if be had 
you in his power, as me. Why”--and here 
the boy's eyes disten@e@ themselves their 


usual circumferences"do you know-that if Mr. 
Gorles ¢hooses, he kmews a secret by which he 
could strike me dowmedead on the spot, though he 
might be miles and-miiles a somewhere else. 
or [feel so as if my head 
would burst, and so I-may aswell die byjone way as 
the othor.”’ 

And so whimpering ‘and occasionally stopping 
as if to listen, or looking round in a wild and 
terrified manner, as if he really thought the fatal 
moment for striking was at hand, he certainly 
gave a most extraordinary*though circumstantial ac- 
count of what,.as he expressed it, “he had been 
through,’”’ and why he was in the power of my friend, 
Gorles,.as.he would persist in calling him. 

Coupled with Lambard’s own experience and 
similar early impressions in connection with this 
person, it is not very strange that he should have 
been so much struck with his young cousin’s wonder- 
ful story, as to have written it down while fresh in 
his memory, and having carefully read it over to 
the boy, made him sign his nameat the bottom of it; 
which authentic document, nearly written in the 
boy’s own words, I had in my own possession, and 
copied verbatim. 

“Mr, Gorles came running back with the man 
when they heard the row, and at first seemed going 
to blow me up no end ; but then he stopped, because, 
as Lsay, he was always very kind to me, and said he 
supposed it was an accident, and that he would pay 
the man what he asked for the damage, which was 
about one pound, and 1 must pay him back by degrees 
when I got the money ; aud he advised me and even 
forbade meto say anything about it at home. 

‘* He seemed to know it at least, for he never asked 
for them or looked surprised; but he said if, instead 
of going to bed s0 early, I should like to come with 
him, that he would take me out for a pleasant even- 
ing, and if T never told it would be great fun, and no 
one would be one bit the wiser. 

‘For to deceive the servants he put the dirty 
clothes bag into the bed, which looked just like me 
curled up, and left some of my things and a pair of 
boots outside the dooy. 

“T was in an awful fright, and knew what a jolly 
row there would be if 1 was found out; and yet I 
felt I could not refuse. I never could. When ho 
made me do anything particular like that, he would 
hold me by my thumbs and lvwok so hard into my 
eyes he made me tremble, though I liked him, too, 
all the time; so I shut my door, with the things 
tumbled outside, and followed him. 

“There was no one to see us go downstairs or out 
of the street door. Instead of taking the way, as I 
expected, to his own lodgings, where I had been with 
him before unbeknown, we set out in just the op- 
posite direction through different streets, till I knew 
we were inthe Alten Market, in the further corner 
of whieh we passed through a low archway, right on 
to the end of a sort of passage or yard full of old tubs 
and broken boxes and Iumber, and then up a very 
narrow winding staircase, up and up, and creaked it 
did at every step—I began to think we never should 
get to the top. 


mamma had given to me; but when he brought it |. 


h@ir, because I wouldn’t | 


leading me up some dreadful place to murder me, 
as when I stopped he turned to speak quite cro-sl) 
and impatiently and not at all like he genérally used 
to do. 

“ At last, when I thought we must be getting nearly 
to the sky, we came toa door at which he knocke: 
one, two, three times slowly and distinctly ; and when 
tuat opened with a click, but we saw no one, we 
passed through a long dark passage to another door 
which had a curtain or piece of carpet hung across it, 
shoving through which we found ourselves in a good 

t room with a sloping ceiling running up to a 
point like-the top of a tent. 

“ When I could begin a little to see about me, for 
the roonr was as full of thick smoke as any dense fog, 
| T.made outfour people allsmoking great pipes. Two 

them were students, I knew by their coloured caps 
and fanny clothes ; then there was a Frenchman, for 
they always spoke to him in French, and I noticed 
that-hedidn’t seem to understand them when the 
others talked German among themse!ves, and tho 
other ope had an awful lot of shaggy hair, like a 
regular mano, all over his shoulders, and dark grecn 
spectacles. Oh, but I forgot to tell you that once 
when I ha@stopped for breath upon the steep wind- 
ing staire Mr. Gorles had particularly desired and 
warned we that when we got up among’some friends 
of his whegr we should find where he was going to 
take me, [was to miud not to. speak a word unless I 
was spoken to, to do just as I was told, and on no 
account to let them koow that I understood German, 
but that he should tell them that I spoke and knew 
English only. 

‘Bathe stuok to it still that I knew nothing but 
English, and that-he bad been perfectly astonished 
to hear me himself, which was, you know, a regular 
banger; though, as to my having talked German, 
that was only another as big,as J tell you I had never 
opened my mouth except to say that I could sco 
notihng in the glass, 

‘* But the shaggy-headed one, who had put on his 
spectacles again, made Mr. Gorlosrepeat his assertion, 
and seemed to think it very important, saying some- 
thing ahout its being the proof of a certainly estab- 
lished though still disputed phenomenon (or some 
such stunning big word) in science. 

** Then Mr. Gorles came across to me at the win- 
dow and threatened, and entreated me to stick to it 
that I eould only speak English, and not German sand 
I knew very well that I had not done so. 

** When he joined them.again, heoiseemed sulky and 
complaining about something they had refused, on 
which they turned upon him,anditalked about dobas- 
ing the noblest secrets of science to his trumpery 
views on a frauleiw, on which he seemed to be very 
angry, and they only laughed and jecred at him. 

“I felt altogether bewildered aud puzzled, and was 
longing to get back home to my own little room, and 
yet dreading the consequences of having come out as 
I had; and at last, when I had shaken hands with 
them all, and the shocok-headed man had stared at me 
again through his spectacles, and asked me ii 1 would 
come again and have another game of staring with 
him, we got downstairs and on our way home. 

It was a bright moonlight night and we kept along 

the shady dark sides of the streets tili Mr. Gorles, 
who, I told you, had all along been very sharp and 
disagreeable to me, stopped at she corner of one of the 
empty streets, 
There was not a soul to be seen in them; only in 
the distance we could hear the clatter of carriages, 
I suppose coming home from the king’s ball at the 
Schloss, which made me think what should I do if 
papa and mamma were to have come home before we 
got back. 


“Mr. Gorles stopped suddenly and turned my face 
round to the moonlight, which I suppose showed what 
a state I was in, and said that I should not leave that 
spot until I had solemuly promised never to tell a liv- 
ing soul that I had been out with him as I had, or 
anything about what I had seen or done, or where I 
had spent the evening, not even if my absence was 
found out when we got home; but that if I should 
make the promise he would manage to find sufficient 
excuses for me and get me out of the scrape, but that 
if ever I dared tell, he said in a most dreacful voice— 
that is, you know, it would have been most dreadful 
if it had not been rather squeaky—that.as sure as 
the words passed my lips I should be struck down 
dead the very same instant for breaking my solemn 
oath, 

“Only I never took the oath, you see, though he 
wanted me to do so; I said I wouldn’t, because I 
I knew it was a dreadful sin to take oaths or swear, 
mamma had told me so, and he didn’t even get the 
promise out of me as he wished, though he kept 





**T had to stop two or three times to txke breath ; 





should tell a distant connection, a comparative 


besides, IT began to be frightened if perhaps ie wa, 





| is mot even here at Dresden, but away, even as far 





threatening and declaring that he should havea secret 
power over my life even if he wore not near me, that 
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as Paris or in Engiand itself, it would be all the same, 
but whether he meant to be down upon me through 
telegraph or not I cannot say. 

“ When we got to Liittichau Strasse Mr. Gorles 
told me to wait at the corner while he went on to 
see if it was all right; and there was I standing for 
ten or fifteen minutes all alone, and beginning to get 
dreadfully cold, and frightened too, at being left 
thus, at one o’clock in the morning, all by myself. I 
did not know but that there might be robbers, or 
even worse, perhaps ghosts, prowling about at that 
time. 

‘Twas just making up my mind tocome on in spite 
of all risks when I saw his figure skulking along, 
just like a cat, on the dark shadowy side of the 
Strasse, 

‘He whispered that it was all right, and that my 
people had not yet returned from the ball; and sure 
enough when we got to our own house they were not, 
and the street door was unfastened. 

“The Bernstoffs, who lived in the same house at 
that time, were also gone I knew to the ball at the 
Schloss, which I suppose was the reason of the front 
door being left open. 

“ And there was the private entrance of our apart- 
ments also ajar, and Harrison and mamma’s maid 
both snoring fast asleep in their chairs, with the 
lamp on the table gone out, though it seemed only 
just to have done so, as it was still smoking and smelt 
like anything. 

“*I could see quite plainly, for the moon was shining 
right in at the staircase windows, noone had touched 
the things at my door, so I knew no one had been in 
there, and didn’t I turn out the clothes-bag and nip 
into bed in leas than winking. 

‘“*T don’t think I could have been there five minutes 
before they all came home. Mamma came in to look 
at me, but I pretended to be fast asleep. 

“Talmost thought she would havetwigged me when 
she leant down to give me a kiss. 

“She cried out to nurse, who stood waiting at the 
door with a candle: 

‘Why, bless the child, how cold it is; how long 
has he been in bed ?’ 

“I only gave a snort and a turn, without opening 
my eyes, as nurse answered : 

“Oh, ever since nine o’clock, punctual, ma’am,’ 
which she couldn’t possibly have known, even if I 
had, as I knew very well that she and Clotilde had 
both gone over to old Mrs. Pidgers’s over the way to 
tea, at half-past eight, the moment mamma’s back 
was turned. 
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“ Por though nurse Harrison is such a very faithful 
old servant, that mamma often says she may be 
trusted to any amount, she does tell most awful 
crammers sometimes, 

“And so you see I never was found out, and not 
being questioned, run no risk of being struck dead for 
telling, 

‘‘When next day I met Mr. Gorles, he looked at me 
exactly as if nothing of all that I have been telling 
you had ever happened between us, 

“As soon as I was alone with him, which, as I 

ticed, he s d not to wish to be, I tried to say 
something confidential-like about our mysterious ad- 
ventures together of the evening before. 

“*T had had time by then to think over and consider 
that all I bad been through had in it something 
mysterious and wonderful; it began to seem to be 
some unknown sort of awfully horrible wickedness. 

“ But he only looked as if he could not the least un- 
derstand what on earth I was talking about. 

‘* But when I persisted, and went on to speak about 
the garret, and the strange party we had met there, 
and the crystal, and the odd effect their tricks had 
had on myself, though there my ideas were the most 
confused, and also the dgeadful threats he had held 
over me on our way home through the empty streets, 
he still kept up a look of astonishment, and seemed 
bewildered, aud stoutly declared I must have dreamt 
every word of it ; and that I was going to have brain 
fever, and wanted some mediciae. 

‘* Now though I may be young and green, I was not 
going to be done entirely in that way, so I said: 

‘Oh, very well, if it is only all a dream I shall go 
and tell it all to my papa and mamma, and see what 
theyt hink of it.’ 

“Then you should just have seen his face when I 
said that I should tell them, howI had dreamt that 
he had threatened to strike me down dead. 

‘He answored, that as for that, if I ever dared tell 
anybody that story, or even alluded to such a thing, 
that he had no doubt it would really happen to me ; 
and then he said I must remember about Joseph in 
the book of Genesis, how he sometimes had queer 
dreams, which, though they were dreams, yet all 
meadt something, and came to pass; and so in my 
case there was no reason that it might not have been 
sent asa special trialf or my young soul from Heaven, 
and that after so solemn a warning asI described, 
that if I did dare to divulge all that appeared to 
have happened to me, I should more than probably 
be really struck down and in his opinion served right 
too, for not taking proper warning, 
















** And his look at me, as he said this, was 60 dread- 
ful, that I feel quite sure that, though he might wish 
me to forget, and. try to persuade me out of my own 
broad awake senses, he meant at the same time to 
impress his threats on my mind as deeply as ho 
could.- Since that, and at times pretending te put 
on his old kind manner, which, as I told you, he had 
entirely dropped that night, still keeping up his 
humbug about knowing nothing about it. He talked 
me into describing what that shaggy-headed man did 
to me in my dream, as he would always call it, 
though of course he knew better all the time, and 
what my own feelings were under the strange treat- 
ment, and so gradually got on, to my letting him try 
the same dodges himself, just as he said at first, for 
fun, and to show me what fancy it all was ; and so 
having once begun, he has often done it since when 
we have been alone, and now he can put me sound to 
sleep, whenever he likes, in two minutes or less, 
merely by fixing his eyes upon me, and waving his 
hands half-a-dozen times over my face, 

‘On the whole, I have come to think it rather plea- 
sant than not, except that when I wake I feel so 
dreadfully weary and tired, just as if I had been for 
a tremendous long run, instead of fast ssleep-on his 
sofa for ever so long, as I can tell by seeing how the 
clock has gone, though, like the first time on that 
strange night, I have only seemed to shut my eyes 
and open them again the same instant. 

* Though I had left off liking and caring for Mr: 
Gorles as I used to do, I cannot tell you how strongly 
and how constantly I have caught myself longing to 
be with him, and bave often seemed, without anyone 
to tell me, to know when he was coming, and some- 
how, as if drawn towards him, and in spite of my- 
self, obliged to obey and comply with bim in every- 
thing, 

“Indeed it is all very fine, cousin Frank,” con- 
cluded the poor lad, suddenly changing his note from 
the most plaintive depths to the highest indignation, 
“ for you to pitch into me about that hair of Katie’s, 
or the giving her the letter, which I knew the 
moment I touched it must have come from him, but I 
should like to see even you, big as you are, try to 
disobey him, if he had only once. got the same 
wonderful power over you.” 

‘* Humph !” was all I said in reply to the boy, for 
I did not care to let him know exactly what my owa 
private thoughts were upon all that he bad been tell- 
ing me. 


(To be continued.) 
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THAT YOUNG PERSON. 


By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” etc. 
——_—_$__ 
CHAPTER XX. 


‘¢ Mr. DuncaAN is here now, sir,” said Johnson, as 
the merchant re-entered the office after his interview 
with Rosamond. 

Mr. Wild went straight to the private room, where 
he found his son-in-law alone. Gerald welcomed 
him with ill-feigned congratulations. The senior 
partner did not return his greeting. He passed by 
the outstretched hand. 

“ What does this mean ?” cried Gerald, 

‘** It means,”’ said the elder man, slowly, “ that I 
knowall. During my absence, besides the sums neces- 
sary for the expenses of the firm, one hundred 
thousand pounds have been withdrawn from the 
amount at the bank standing in our joint names. I 
do not ask you what you have done with this, or 
why there is no mention of its receipt in any of 
the books, but I demand where are the fifty thousand 
pounds of my own private funds, given to yon in 
a of a cheque supposed to have been signed 

y me.”’ 

Gerald Duncan was a clever man, but he had been 
out-done. 

He had never dreamed of his father-in-law re- 
turning so promptly. The cheque books had be- 
trayed him. 

“*T don’t understand,” he stammered. 

“ You are a scoundrel. Do you know what the 
word forgery means; do you know that the law of 
England calls it acrime? Ob, what a viper I have 
cherished! Wealth, position, you owe it all to me. 
I gave you my only child, and you rob me. 

“What did you want with the money? What 

have you done with it? Twenty thousaud pounds 
a year should surely have kept you. If you were 
in difficulties, if you wanted more, why did you not 
tell me openly? Do you think I would not have 
given my heart’s blood rather than that dishonour 
should come to my child ?” 
. “There is no dishogour,” said Gerald, hastily ; 
‘no one knows anything of the matter. I should 
have put the money back in a week or 80; I only 
borrowed it topay my debts of honour. When I was 
in luck I could easily have replaced it.” 

“ Villian!”’ said his father-in-law, whom his 








[GERALD RECEIVES A SURPRISE. | 


words only enraged; ‘‘do you thiok it is the 
money I regret. No; the shame, the dishonour of 
the theft, for that is its true name, are what over- 
whelm me, are what will crush my daughter.” 

Gerald answered never a word. If he had loved 
his wife this mention of her would have moved him, 
He sat tranquilly in his chair twisting his gold 
signet. ‘ 

* You have your revenge,” he said, ironically, at 
last; “ you can send for a policeman and give me 
in charge. All London willbe excited for nine days, 
then I shall be forgotten, and you and your daughter 
will be pointed at and disgraced asthe relatious of 
a convict. I don’t know after ali but you would 
have the worst of it. They say Australia isa fine 
climate, and I am tired enough of Euvgland!” 

“ Would to Heaven,’’ cried Mr. Wild, “I could 
punish you as you deserve; but that would only be 
worse for my poor girl, Have you no feeling left; 
can you think of her and your child with indiffer- 
ence ?”’ 

**T am not answerable to you for my thoughts.” 

Mr. Wild paced the room in agitation ; at last he 
stopped and said firmly : 

I cannot prosecute you, but I will not tolerate 
your presence here. Our partnership shall be dis- 
solved at once; you can give whatever pretext you 
please to hide the real cause. I shall not contradict 
you. I only want to be rid of you and never to see 
your face again.”’ 

** Then you wish to be rid of your daughter too ?” 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘In driving me from here you deprive me of my 
means of living; I cannot starve. Three years of 
affluence have unfitted me for work. I shall take 
my wife abroad ; wecan manage to live very well 
on her income, either in France or Germany, I dare 
say.” 


Mr. Wild was almost stupefied at the brutality of ! 


the man he had always esteemed and trusted. 


“ You think, old man,’’ said Gerald, fiercely, ‘ that | 


you have me in your power, but youare mistaken. I 
hold your peace in my hands. Your daughter is my 
wife ; each blow you strike at me will rebound ou 
her and her child.” 

** Are youa demon ?”’ cried the merchant ; ‘* have 
you no heart ?” 

‘‘T have tried to have none!’ was the answer, 
“ Listen to me; for once you shall hear the truth. 
It isn’t often it comes to men as rich as you. 

‘+ I was born a gentleman and poor ; my father and 
you had started in life as equals. He, poor idiot, 


thought more for others than himself. As a young 
lad I saw him grow poorer and poorer, you richer and 
richer. I studied your different policies. I despised 
him, but I hated you because you possessed every- 
thing I longed for. ‘If I had been born rich I 
should have been a great man; I am not all bad; I 
have my virtues, My life has been one long struggle 
to become rich. I have sacrificed all to that one 
aim, 

“Five yearaago I had a chance to alter ; to become 
happier, more human. I loved a girl who promised 
to be my wife. She was beautiful; oh! mad- 
deningly beautiful! She was the first thing I had 
ever loved. Ob, how I loved her! With her I 
seemed togrow better, softer. If I had married her 
I should have been honest; but she was poor, her 
father died ruined. I thought I was not rich enough 
to marry her, and she went to live in the country. 

‘* My saving influence was gone. I was delivered 
to my worst enemy, myself. About that time you 
began to notice me. I had worked my way up. I 
was your confidential clerk. I hated you, but I 
concealed my hatred well. I flattered you, you in- 
vited me to your house. I saw your caughter; the 
struggle to wealth was very hard, as her husband abl 
was easy. I yielded,I forsook my darling. Your 
daughter promised to be my wife. You began to 
prepare for the wedding. All wont merrily as a 
marriage beli.’”’ 

He paused, but Mr. Wild did not interrupt him; 
he was electrified at the strong passions that had 
been so well concealed. 

* But she, the other one, the girl I loved, came 
to London, by chance into your very house, as com- 
panion to your wife. Woe met by accident one 
night, and she learnt my perfidy. 

“‘T loved her; whatever be my sins I loved her, 
I used her ill enough, but I loved her, At the 
sight of her I came back to myself, my bettor self, 
| I wanted to tell Rosamond all, and break our engage- 
' ment; but the girl who had trusied me like a child 
was undeceived. Her faith in me was gone; she 
fled that very night, she left your house, aud I am 
as truly her murderer as though I had shot her 
dead, or thrown her into the Thames. But I have 
| been punished enough. Do youthink I have known 
a minute’s peace since the night I saw her lying un- 
known, friendless, nameless, in a parish deadhouse ? 

‘The next day I married your daughter. I sold 
myself for riches, and little happiness they have 
brought me.” 

He stopped; be had spoken from his heart, but it 
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was the last drop in Mr. Wild’s cup to know that 
he could feel and not for Rosamond. He turned on 
him fiercely. 

“ You never loved Rosamond, you have brought her 
nothing but misery. Leave me my child, and go E 

‘* Where ?” 

““ Anywhere; the world is large enough for you 
and us. Leave usin peace.” 

“ She loves me,” said Gerald firmly; “ she will be 
happier with me.” 

The confidence with which he spoke exasperated 
his father-in-law. 

** You siall not go free, mocking’the misery you 
bavecaused. I swearl will have my revenge, I will 
deliver you to the law, Eyen the disgrace will be 
better for Rosamond than te drag out her life linked 
to a criminal.” 

‘Be generous!” pleaded the other, for the first 
time stooping toentroaty ; Rosamond loves me. | 
have wronged her'in thepast; let' mewrepair it in 
the future, for her sake and her child's.” 

“No; a hundred times,nol De-youthink, alter 
all I have heard to-day; L.could ever have faith in 
your protestations, You-have your choice; leave 
me my daughter and my child. Go abroad, and I 
will keep your secret; stay ig England and justice 
shall have its course. J will come to Lancaster Gate 
to-morrow for your decision.” 

They parted, 

e * « we * 


One hour afterwards Gerald Duncan left ‘the 
office. In that short space of time his whole future 
was decided; he had not the courage-to brave his. 
fathr-in-law’s thteats. He dreaded the proclama- 
tion of his crime. Hé had sacrificed ail for wealth 
and the smiles of his fellow men; he could not 
support shame and derision. He did not go home. 
He had but one object; his brain was on fire ; he felt 
almost mad; but still he would aecomplish it. 
After it mattered little what happened. 

He went to Wandsworth. One part of his story 
he had forgotton to tell Mr. Wild; that even as he 
had loved another woman than Rosamond before his 
marriage, so he loved another now; for he wor- 
shipped Nina D’Arcy, just as in days gone by he 
had fancied he worshipped Janet Clive. He had 
forgotten that he had other ties, that his love was 
wrong and hopeless. His greatest happiness was 
to be near her. 

He had obtained an introduction to Mr. D’Arcy, 
and from him an invitation to the cottage. His 
visits there were innocent enough. He talked to 
the old musician, and sat and looked at Nina, 
drinking in her glorious beanty, and each sound of 
her rich voice, while he tortured himself by wonder- 
ing what might have happened if he had not sold 
himself for gold. He met but a cold reception 
from the lovely actress. She answered when he 
spoke to her; she was perfeetly courteous to her 
uncle’s guest ; but she never voluntarily addressed 
a word to him. She hehaved with the perfect 
dignity of an ice queen. Never did she smile at 
aught he said ; his visits did not interest her. She 
simply endured them, although they did not em- 
barrass her as did those of another recent acquaint- 
anee of Mr. D’ Arey, Royal Tracy. 

On that bright August day that had brought so 
great a change to Gerald Duncan’s position, she sat 
alone reading in the pretty countrified parlour. 
She wore a summer dress of light muslin, and a 
knot of coloured ribbons in her hair. Her face 
was less worn than in Great College Street. She had 
more of her old colcur; she was more like Janet 
Clive. 

She rose to welcone Mr. Duncan with her usual 
ease. She had never been alone with him since that 
fearful evening nearly four years ago. 

“ My uncle is not at home,” she said, in a tone 
which implied she would prefer his not waiting. 

“IT know it, my visit is to you; I will not keep 
you long. I have come to say good-bye.” 

She sat down again relieved. Though the old 
love had died out, she was not sorry to think that 
he would not haunt her path much longer. 

** Are you going away for long, Mr. Duncan?” 

** For ever,” he answered, with strange agitation. 
“You will never see me again. Miss D’Arey, you 
do not know the influence you have on me. Every 
glance of your eye, every sound of your voice, re- 
call one long since dead to me. You bring back 
the happiest and the saddest part of my life. From 

the moment I saw you I loved you; first for her 
sake, then for your own.” 

“Mr. Duncan !”” and she rose quickly, the angry 
blushes mautling her face 

** Forgive me,” hecried ; ‘I do not forget how I 
am bound. I know how hopeless, how useless my 
love for you is, but it cannot harm you ; after to-day 


you will never see me aguin. Surely no woman was 
ever yet angry with a man orly for loving her. 
Forgive me, then, ani listen to me.” 








Impelled by an irresistible impulse, she resumed 
her seat—and he continued : 

‘¢ [have told you youremind me of some onedear 
to me. She was the loveliest creature the sun ever 
shone on, and she was mine; she loved me. Heaven 
help me! I was unworthy of her. I broke my 
promises, she discovered my falseness, and though 
I would gladly, gladly have renewed .our engage- 
ment, she would not. She refused, refused solemnly 
to forgive me. Three days later she was dead. 

“IT know what you are thinking,” he added, see- 
ing Miss D’Arcy grow suddenly pale. * You think 
I killed her, and you wonder why I have eome here 
to confess my crime to you. No, no; I loved her 
too well for that, how well I never know till I lost 
her; but still 1am her marderer. My perfidy drove 
her to her death, and you—you are so like her.” _ 

Nina began to think he had lost his senses ; in- 
voluntarily she shrank back. 

‘I am not insane,”’ he said, quietly; “I have 
lived een: y four yearssinca, My brain did not 
turn when I saw her lying stiff and cold, so nothing 
else can drive me mad. Every hour of those years 
her memory has poisoned my life. 

“T am going away, and a wild idea came to me 
that before I went I would come and ask pardon of 
you who are-so like her. You have just the same 
dark eyes; you might have been her sister. ‘Take 
away the burden of remorse that has weighed 
on meé for these long years; say you forgive me, 
and it will beas though I h a@ voice speaking 
from hermameless grave.” 

Nina D’ Arey was almost as agitated as himself. 

“ T have heard this story before. The girl’s name 
was Janet.” 

“ Did you know her?” 

* She did not die. Iam she!’ 

He sat and looked at her as though he would have 
looked forever. He doubted nothing; at last he 
spoke; 

** Nettie, will you forgive me ?” 

“* Gerald, you have suffered enough for the past. 
I forgive you, even as I hope to be forgiven.” 

Then with the thought of Rosamond at her noble, 
generous heart, she added: 

“And by the memory of the past, by those 
promises we once exchanged, I pray you to forget 
our old wild love, and to make your wife happy. 
She is good and fair. She loves you.” 

* But it was for her I forsopk you,”’ 

“ It was better so,” she murmured, ‘ I had loved 
you too well; I madean idle of you; in my heart. 
I was undeceived, and then I hated you, Iam glad 
I didnot see you then. Now the hate has died ont 
I can think of the happy days when I first knew 
you without any bitterness. I can forget the dark 
after time that followed. Let us be friends.’’ 

‘** But I cannot forget it. Ihave suffered, Nettie. 
Oh, I have suffered; if you knew how I[ have grown 
to loath the riches for which I sold myself! I ¢an- 
not take the friendship you offer me. I have loved 
you, I love you still too well ever to be’your friend. 
Only, my little love, this last time of our being 
together, when you are, as it were, for me risen 
from the grave, I beg you to think kindly of ine. 
Whatever you may hear of me think of me always 
at my best; and when the life my ownhand has 
spoilt is over, come sometimes and shed a tear on 
my grave. I shall hear your footsteps on the turf ; 
it will be my sweetest requiem.” 

“I promise; but Gerald, it will be many years 
first. You have so much to bind you to life; you 
have a little child.” 

‘© T shall do what will be best for my wife’s hap- 
piness,”” he said solemnly; then, holding out his 
hand, ‘* Good-bye, Net My little Nettie, if I 
had married you my life would have been different. 
Ishould have beena better man. Oh, I am rightly 
punished for my sin,” 

She gave him her hand; and as once before when 
they two were about to part, she murmured, “ God 
bless you.’’.. 

“You have, by letting me know that you are 
alive, during this last half hour, paid me back for 
the misery of the past. Be happy, Nettie; my 
Nettie!’ He kissed the hand he still held. Then 
he went slowly out; and she cried softly to herself, 
as one cries over the cold ashes of a romance long 
since dead. ‘There was no bitterness in her tears, 
her love for him wasa thing of the past; and even 
while she felt anxiuus for his future, she could re- 
joice that they had met once more to remove the 
memory of their interview in Grosvenor Gardens. 


CHAPTER XXI. 





Tur three months that elapsed between the 
croquet party at Mr. Gordon’s and Gerald Duncan’s 
farewell visit to Wandsworth, had not been without 
their events for Nina D’Arcy. More than ever a 
favourite at the New Theatre, she was relieved from 
all pecuniary care. “ Brenda’? had pursued its 








triumphant career far into July; and when the 
theatre re-opened in September, our heroine was to 
have the leading rolein a new drama. Always 
popular among the company, always welcome at 
Mr. Gordon’s house, in every point of her profes- 
sional career she might bo said to have succeeded 
beyond her dreams; yet she was not happy. Sho 
was very grateful for her success. She rejoiced in 
the imprgvement in her uncle’s health, in the little 
comforts she was able to procure for him. 

Shewas ambitious, and fame pleased her ; but for 
happiness she wanted something more. Nina was 
a fine woman, and the first craving of her nature 
was for love. No applause, no admiration could 
content her. She had a warm, passionate heart; 
she was made to be loved, aud still more to love. 
Even if hopelessly, if without chance of return, 
she must love, She might go down single to her 
grave; but. her affeetions would never dry up and 
wither wi her umtil she became such a paltry 
imitation of womanhood as Miss Dent. 

So in those summer days, fpr the second time, she 
gave away her heart. She learned to know how she 
had misjudged Royal Tracy; how noble and 

enerous he was, and how fitted to make a woman 

PPy- 

He never missed oneof the manager’s garden 
parties. Sometimes he came to the cottage to talk 
to Mr. D’Arcy, ofthe land they both had visited 
in their youth—of Italy, which was the native soil 
. the one, and admired by the other for its works 
of a F 


Thus Nine saw him often, and almost without 
knowing it she grew to lovehim, Not with tho 
wild passion she had felt for Gerald Duncan; but 
with the deep strong affection of her womanhood. 
It never ocourred to Nina that Mr. Tracy had 
recognised her as the girl who had spurned him 
long ago, and he never even hoped for a renewal of 
the old love she had so disdained. 

Royal never, seemed to occupy himself with her. 
He never .spoke to her but of the most ordinary 
subjects. 

How could she guess that night after night he fre- 
uented the New Theatre? that he cultivated Mr. 
ordon’s acquaintance, and came to the cottage at 

Wandsworth only to see her? 

No, Nina believed that his love was lost to her for 
ever; but she did long for his friendship. 

Often did-she think vaguely that when Mr. Tracy 
was married, or when she had grown quite old, she 
would tell him how sorry she was for the past, and 
ask him to forgive her, and let them be friends. 
But she could not do so yet. 

More than one offer of love came to the beautiful 
actress. 

Some high in rank offered their name and all they 
had, to the girl whose charms so fascinated them. 
But Nina refused. 

She had no love to give them in return. It seemed 
as though in her life marriage had no place. 

Dreamily sometimes she regarded her future. 
Always the same struggle for the fame! that could 
not content her, only that by-and-bye she wonld 
lose the old man for whose sake she toiled, and 
then she would go on and on, each year taking 
something away from her youth, something away 
from her beauty, until she ceased to please the 
public, and left the stage, to linger out her last 
days, quietly and peacefully, perhaps, but always 
alone. 

Alone! 

It was that word so clearly stamped on her des- 
tiny that displeased Nina, 

She was so utterly unsuited to be alone, and yet 
at twenty-three she had but one tie in the world— 
her adopted uncle—and when he failed her, she 
would have none. 

Her girlhood had been her happiest time, and 
Gerald had spoilt that. 

Yet when he came to her imploring pardon, sho 
gave it readily, and in giving it, lifted a weight off 
her own heart. 

He had been her hero, her idol, and for tho sake 
of that “‘ had been,” she must always have an in- 
terest in his fate, and when he had left her, as io 
said, for ever, she fell to wondering why he ws 
going away, and whether Rosamond would be sorry, 
pretty, spoilt Rosamond, whom she remembere t 
only as the gay capricious heiress. Had wifehoodaniu 
motherhood changed her? 

It was only then, with the thaught of Rosamond, 
that Gerald’s true meaning dawned on her. 

He had talked of going away, but he had named 
no place. 

Standing there before her strong and well, he had 
spoken of his grave. 

Suddenly as lightning, the truth flashed on Nina. 
Gerald’s farewell had indeed been for always. 

Without the moral courage to support the life 
aie own hand had made distasteful, he had resolved 

o cle. 
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The actress had been in too sore trouble herself 
not to know the awful temptation that death offers 
to the unfortunate. 

The diseiple of no narrow bigotry, buta larame 
hearted, tender woman, she could pity those. who 
yielded to it. 

Fearful visions rose before her, of Gerald’s sui- 


cide, 

At all hazards it must be prevented, for the sake 
of the young wife and her little child. 

But how could Nina prevent it ? 

She who was unknown to the world in which 
Gerald moved, either as Janet Clive, the ex-com- 
panion, or Nina D’ Arey, the actress, 

i she presented herself before Rosamond, and 
said: 

‘*You must never leaye your husband alone, or 
he will attempt his life,?’ young Mrs. Duncan would 
think her demented. 

She had no influence. 

She was powerless to befriend Rosamond or save 
Gerald. 

The tears fell fast down her cheeks, as she thought 
of the little child whom a father’s own hand might 
soon render an orphan. 

She was so wrapped in her grief that she did not 
hear a light rap at the door, and a minute later the 
servant entered, announcing: wt Tracy.” 

One glance at Miss D’Arcy told Royal she was in 
trouble. 

Despite her composed greeting, the wet eyes and 
tear-stained cheeks told their own tale. 

He could not let her sorrow without trying to help 


er. 

Involuntarily he detained the hand she had of- 
fered him, saying: 

**T hope Mr. D’Arcy is quite well ?” 

* Quite, thank you. He will soon be in now.” 

He sat down, and she talked on indifferent topics, 
but she could not deceive him, and even while he 
listened, he was longing to address her as Janet 
Clive, and proffer again the friendship she had once 
spurned. 

“You are not profiting by your holiday, Miss 
D'Arcy,” he said, at length. ‘* You should have 
taken @ cliange while the theatre is closed. The 
seaside is charming, this weather,’’ 

“I do not need any change,” she answered, 
quickly, ‘I am quite well.” 

“You do not look so,” he answered, gravely. “If 
you are well your face is no true prophet.” 

** What does my face say?” 

“That you are ill or in trouble,’’ he rejoined, 
firmly. ‘ Miss D’Arcy, I am your uncle’s friend, I 
wish you would let me be your friend too.” 

“ Willingly,’’ said Nina, with beautifal simplicity. 
“T have not many friends, Mr. Tracy.” 

She spoke sadly, and he hastened to resume : 

“If Iam to be your friend, you must let me help 
you. Iam sure you are in trouble.” 

‘Mr. Tracy,”’ said the beautiful actress, with her 
rare wistful smile, “Iam in trouble, butit is not 
for myself. Tell me if you thonght a heavy trouble 
was coming to another person, how would you warn 
them of it?” 

“T should go and tell them,’’ said Tracy, confi- 
dently. 

“But if you do not know them; if they live in 
another sphere, another world, into which an actress 


has no entry, what then?” 


A lady has an entry everywhere, especially with 
such an object.” 

_“T cannot go,” half murmured Nina, and a deep 
silence fell on them. 

It was Royal who broke it. 

“You promised a little while ago tolet me be 
your friend. Give me a proof of your friendship. 
Tell me the report that has distressed you. Let me 
judge of its meaning, let me warn its subject, and 
then if it be unfounded, let me bear the ridicule!’ 

Nina was not surprised at his offer. 

Since she had learnt to love him, no generosity, 
no noble purpose of his could astonish her. 

“Do you know Mr. Duncan ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Royal shortly, for he knew not 
only Gerald, but his admiration for the actress. 

* He is going to commit suicide.” 

= Miss D’Arcy!” cried her listener, who could not 
believe he had heard aright, “‘you must be mistaken. 
What can have given you such an idea. A man who 
has not a care in the world, with a charming wife, 
and a princely fortune!” 

Nina nerved herself for an effort. 

“Mr. Tracy, listen to me. I have not always been 
an actress. Long ago, when my father was alive, I 
wasin London. I led just that same bright easy 
life that the girls in your world lead now—in fact, I 
Was a lady !” she added, bitterly. 

**You are that now.” 


“Not in the eyes of the Belgravian matrons. 
But it matters little. I knew-Mr. Duncan very 


‘* His wife!’’ echoed Royal in surprise, for he had 
fancied he had discovered the man who had been 
faithless to Janet Clive. 

“ Yes, Miss Wild, the merchani’s heiress. Why 
do you interrupt me? Well, this afternoon Mr. 
Duncan came to bid us good-bye. He was goin 
away. One likes, you know, to take leave of old 
friends, Mr. Tracy, and we had known him very 
well, You will think me mad. I can give you no 
prot of my fears. I know not what causes them, 

ut within myself [ know and feel that befoxe to- 
morrow Mr. Duncan will be dead !’’ 

**You are nervous,” said Royal, soothingly. 
‘* What more natural than that he should come to 
say good-bye to his friends before going away ? Did 
Mr. D’Arcy share your fears ?”” 

‘* My uncle was out.” 

“ Then you saw Mr. Duncan alone ?’’ 

“ Yes,” she said, simply, ‘‘ alone.” 

Royal Tracy would have given very much to know 
whether Gerald Duncan had ever been this girl’s 
lover, or whether they had been only friends. 

‘* Miss D’Arcy, I know the Duncans enough to 
go there without an invitation. I will pass the even- 
ing there, and if I see the slightest ground for your 
fears, I will warn Mrs. Duncan.’’ 

As he had to return home to make some change 
in dress, it was seven o’clock before he reached 
Lancaster Gate, and he began to fear his friends 
would have commenced dinner, but the footman de- 
clared his master had not yet returned, and ushered 
the visitor into the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Duncan received him cordially—he was 
rather a favourite of hers; but beneath the calm 
composed manner of the woman of the world, he 
detected something was wrong, for Rosamond was 
usually, to her friends, something more than a 
fashionable butterfly. 

She was wont to show that she possessed a mind 
and heart. 

Royal began to fear that Miss D’Arcy’s alarms 
were not quite unfounded. 

With easy grace he apologised to Rosamond for 
his intrusion, but hearing of Mr. Duncan’s intended 
departure, he had wished to secure a few moments’ 
conversation with him that evening. 

The wife listened in silence, by no word betraying 
her ignorance of her husband's movements. 

‘*T am expecting Gerald every instant if you will 
wait to see him.” 

They sat on for an hour. 

Royal tried to make conversation, but Rosamond’s 
answers were short and irrevelant, and her eyes 
wandered incessantly to the clock. 

Seeing that she was ill at ease, the visitor rose 
as eight sounded, saying: 

“T will not disturb you longer,’ Mrs. Duncan. 
Will you kindly tell Mr. Duncan how sorry I am to 
have missed him?” 

Rosamond began a faint protest, but in reality 
she longed to be alone, so after some demur, she 
took leave of her guest, and rang the bell for a foot- 
man to attend him to the door. 

Bat hardly had Royal quitted the drawing-room, 
when another beil sounded, no ordinary ring, but 
a loud, furious peal. 

The door was hastily opened, and when Mr. Tracy 
reached the hall he met three men bearing ona 
stretcher a dark, heavy burden, covered by a 
cloth, 

‘* What is the matter ?”’ he cried, hastily. “ Has 
any accident happened to Mr. Dancan ?”’ 

** It’s all over, sir,’’ said one of the men, respect- 
fully, “he’s dead, poor fellow.” 

The servants set up acry of alarm. 

“*Hush!”’ said Royal, sternly, “ remember your 
mistress,’ then to the bearers, “how did it 
happen ?” 

‘The three mouths opened at once to tell how the 
gentleman had missed his footing in descending 
from the train and fallen on the line, and how before 
he could be picked up, the train had gone.on, and 
its rear had passed over his body. 

A doctor had been called, but life was extinct. 
He must have been killed on the spot. 

His name and address was in his pocket, and so 
after a delay they had brought him home. 

* Where shall we go, sir?” 

Mr. Tracy opened the first door, that of the li- 
brary, and motioned to them to place their sad 
burden on the sofa. 


Then without time to think of the strange chance 
that caused him to order in Gerald’s house, he sent 
one of the servants for the family doctor, and 
anuther to summon Mr. Wild there, and not till then 
did he think of Rosamond. 

It was hard that a stranger’s voiee should tell her 
of her trouble, but it would be far worse if, tired of 
waiting for her husband, sheshould come downstairs 
and find that awful burden on the library sofa, and 
so he returned to the drawing-room to break the 


t 





Well; I knew also his wife.” 


He found Mrs. Duncan just as he had left her, in 
a low chair, with her hands crossed on her lap, and 
a dreamy, far-away look in her eyes. 

She had not heard the commotion below. She had 
been lost in thought. 

Besides, in that great house, a ring more or less 
was not astonishing. 

Royal pitied her from the bottom of his heart; 
this poor, young creature; who had never known a 
trouble, and who loved her husband go well. 

“Mrs. Dunean !’” 

There must have been something alarming in his 
tone, for she looked up quickly, saying: 

** What is it? Oh, tell me quickly!” 

“Mr. Duncan has met withan accident; he is 
very ill. I have sent for the doctor and Mr. 
Wild !” 

The wife had only room for one thought. 

** My husband ; where is he ?” 

“Downstairs; bat you. must not go to him yet! 
You shall see him presently, when you are calmer.” 

“Tam calm now,” said Rosamond. ‘“ My place 
is at his side.” 
‘ But Mr. Tracy still stood between her and the 

oor. 

‘Let me pass!” she cried, impatiently. ‘‘ He 
wants me; I will go to him at once!” 

Royal took both her hands and gently forced her 
back into her chair. 

“‘There is no hurry,’ he said, pityingly, 
hurry at all.” 

‘* What do you mean? Is he asleep ?”’ 

‘No; but he is not in pain—he does not suffer!” 

She looked at him as though to implore him to 
speak plainly. 

His voice was full of sympathy. 

‘Dear Mrs. Duncan, try and be brave; bear it 
for his child’s sake. He is dead!” 

She uttered no more. 

Her eyes were dry, and yet it seemed that her 
whole face was turned into stone. 

She rose and made a few steps, staggeringly, then 
clutched at Royal’s arm for support. 

“Tako me to him!’ 

“Are you strong enough? Can yon bear it ?” 

“Yes; let us go!” 

Tt was hard that a stranger should lead the youn + 
wife to the side of her dead husband. 

Royal would rather Mrs. Duncan had cried or 
fainted. 

He would have preferred anything to that awful 
calmness. 

There was nothing terrifying in Gerald’s ap- 
pearance, 

He lay dressed as she had last seen him ; his fac» 
looked as when she bade him good-bye that moru- 
ing, only that it was very pale, and there was i 
large bruise on the temple. 

His wife knelt down beside the couch, and tovk 
one of the maimed ice-cold hands in hers. 

Evidently she did not believe her sorrow ; she hai 
not realised it. 

She bent over Gerald, calling to him by every 
tender name to awake and speak to her. 

Her grief wrung Royal’s heart. What had this 
man done to be loved of two such women? for he 
did not doubt that years before he had been the 
hero of Janet Clive’s romance. — 

What secret trouble had driven him to the sin of 
suicide ? 

Royal knew well that no accident had caused his 
death. 

Rosamond turned fiercely on Mr. Tracy. 

‘* Why does not the doctorcome? Why does no 
one do anything to rouse him ?” 

He cou'd not answer her, 

He could only sit on in silence, each minute 
seeming ten, until at last Mr. Wild arrived, and 
leaving his daughter in his care, Royal leit the 
house of mourning. 


(To be Continued.) 
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NICE GIRLS, 


Nicg girls may be classod under two heads—the 
nice naturally, and the nice artificially. ‘Lhe quality 
of niceness depends much upon the light in which it 
is received by the outside world. Unless a young 
lady ve faultlessly beautiful, when there can or shoul 
be no difference of opinion, no two men entertain the 
same estimate of her personal attractions. 

It is awell-known fact that two people never see tho 
same rainbow, tue individuality of the prisms being 
dependent upon the point of vision. A man’s appre- 
ciation of female loveliness may be subject to similar 
influences, Let us take class number one—“ nice 
naturally.” Under this head we include those youn 
ladies gifted with beauty, or amiability, or style, «r 





news as gently as he could, 


that indefinable attraction which comprehends «1 
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these niceties, without being distinguishingly promi- 
nent in any particular. These young ladies are nice 
without effort. P 

Beauty in woman is the initial charm by which a 
man’s attention is arrested. With nothing to back it, 
beauty is merely a decoy for the shallow-minded. Not 
that men of sense are not often chained to frivolous, 
idealess women, fond of dress and amusement. 

In these cases the man’s judgment has not dictated 
his choice. If he marry a pretty coquette, the match 
has probably been one of convenience or compulsion ; 
or if apart from all this, he has really of his own un- 
biassed will selected a flirt, it is one of those freaks of 
nature which, as Dundreary says, “no fellah can un- 
derstand ;” heart has conquered brain, and warped 
judgment. 

And then a woman may be pretty, hollow, and vain, 
and yet be a sufficiently clever actress to deceive, by 
the aid of her superficial charms, many who fancy 
themselves shrewd judges of female nature ; for man 
has gullibility engrafted with his very being, and 
that and his natural conceit invariably combine to 
undo him. 

As a rule, young fellows have few opportunities of 
seeing young women in their normal every-day state, 
The ball-room is the grand medium of introduction, 
the great social show-case where the goods are exhi- 
bited, freshly polished, painted, and adorned. Here 
the plain homely article is tortured and twisted into 
something presentable and attractive, and the really 
genuine thing rendered perfectly irresistible. 

Sour-tempered virgins, without a single affable 
quality, beam out with tropical warmth, and smile 
impartially upon all. Were it not for the disinterested 
spite of female friends, who knows how many luck- 
less wife-seekers would not be inveigled iuto marriage 
with these smirking volcanoes? 

If a man would know a woman’s character, let 
him lJaud her virtues to her companion or confidential 
friend. Let bim say to her, “I have long studied 
your friend; she has virtues out of the common,” 
The lady will answer to the effect that she thinks 
her friend an awfully nice girl, and admires her im- 
mensly. 

The gentleman proceeds : “ She is very attractive, 
pretty, and stylish ; she dances divinely, talks charm- 
ingly, and dresses better and in more correct taste 
than any-girl here to-night.”” Unless that listener's 
nature be unusually cherubic, she will immediately 
flare up and point out a decidedly ugly, badly-dressed 
young woman, as the one whom she considers the 
belle of the room, 

And now strikes that strategist deliberately home. 
He remarks casually that the lady of his admira- 
tion has one fault; she is prone to make derision of 
her friends. He would much prefer not mentioning 
— 8, in fact, heis sorry now that he spoke of itat 
all. 

The other is consumed with curiosity toknow what 
her dear friend has been saying, and the gentleman 
accordingly suggests vague accusations of for- 
wardness, fastness, and flirtation ! 

And then, in a torrent of caustic volubilty, he hears 
his charmer’s character pretty thoroughly avalysed, 
and if half he hears be true, and he isa prudent man, 
he will reconsider and direct his matrimonial inten- 
tions into another channel, L. M. 
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In the darkness and rain, carefully picking her 
way over the rough pavement, Sinda saw and heard 
nothing of this sinister proceeding. 

Puntab waited for her. When she came up, the 
door of the bazaar was still open, and he seized her 
and thrust her in at the aperture into the gloom of 
the shop. 

He fcllowed and closed the door, and whirled her 
down the aisle of ill-savoured garments into the rear 
apartment, where Maya, nearly swooning with terror, 
was guarded by the wife of Sooraj. 

Puntab retreated on the instant into the bazaar, 
Sooraj barred and chained his street door, and the 
two girls were helpless prisoners. 

‘This then was what had become of them during 
the period when Elliot and Wolsey Bathurst had 
sought so vainly for them, with the liveliest appre- 
hensions lest they should have been killed and their 
= —_ — the waters of the Hoogly! 

The whole affair had been planne ; 

Mr. Bathurst. ° iesenenniaatnes 
_ He had servants upon whose devotion and self- 
interest be could rely. 

He had employed them unscrupulously. 

He had cleverly contrived that Elliot and young 


Bathurst should be lured to alight from his carriage 
on a false pretence of accident; that the vehicle 
should proceed at a break-neck pace in order to 
terrify its occupants, foresceing their determination 
under such circumstances to alight; and the cab 
they had hailed had been in waiting on the Espla- 
nade in obedience to his orders. 

The affair had turned out precisely as he had 
planned. 

The injury to the axletree and harness-trace of 
Mr. Bathurst’s carriage had been effected after the 
young ladies had been transferred to the second 
vehicle, 

It was close upon two o’clock in the morning when 
the girls arrived at the bazaar. Nearly all tho 
inmates of the houso were asleep. 

The advent of the prisoners became known only to 
those interested in retaining them, and they were 
transferred, witliout difficulty, to the upper rooms 
prepared for them, the threatening of Sooraj and 
his wife, a sense of their utter powerlessness, 
added to their natural bewilderment at their situ- 
ation and their sudden captivity, conspiring to 
render them both incapable of victorious struggle or 
outcry. 

How the period of their captivity had been 
passed may be surmised in good part from the 
conversation between Mr. Batnurst and Sooraj as 
recorded. 

Upon this particular evening, when the merchant 
had called at the bazaar for the purpose of removing 
them from the custody of Sooraj and from the city, 
when Elliot and his ally, Kalloo, were also in the 
house, the two girls were in their front room in close 
consultation together, quite unconscious that a crisis 
in their fates was at hand. 

The wide windows opening upon the box-like, lat- 
ticed balcony were open ; the air was damp and chill ; 
a lainp in the inner room shed a pale light that suffi- 
aa | illumined the parlour, but did not penetrate 

eyond. 

Maya reclined upon the bamboo couch, her soft 
face wearing a fretful expression, her pink bloom 
vanished, her features sharpened almost to a shrewish 
look, and her lips compressed in a hard, unpleasing 
line, 

Sinda sat in a large chair, wrapped closely in her 
Indian shawl. 

Her face had lost mach of its usual radiance, but 
the splendour of her grand young beauty was not 
dimmed. 

Her pale, creamy complexion was not paler than 
usual, but her dusk, blue-gray eyes were full of keen 
anxiety, an expression of care was upon her low, 
broad Gon, shadowed by her thick ripples of pale 
gold hair, and her tender mouth sensitive to every 
mood wore an expression indicative of grave trouble. 

“It’s all your fault, Sinda,” said Maya, for the 
twentieth time since their imprisonment in a com- 
plaining voice. “Ido think it’s hard that I should 
be punished for your faults. If the government only 
knew that the daughter of an English earl had been 
treated in this manner, I should be speedily rescued 
and my persecutors punished. That man below 
ought to be put to death for daring to imprison a lady 
of rank like me!”’ 

** But, Maya——”’ 

“J don’t want to hear any explanations, any 
regrets or excuses. It’s all your fault. I do wish 
you had stayed behind at Putpur. To think that you 
should bring danger upon me—me——’ 

‘But, Maya, are you quite sure that our persecutor 
is Wansee ?”’ asked Sinda, gravely. ‘* Can the Rajah 
be interested in our captivity ?”’ 

“ OF course he can be of course he is. The thing 
is simple enough. The Rajah sent an envoy to ask 
you to sell him your jewels. He has set his heart 
on possessing them, and perhaps upon possessing you 
also. The envoy arrived and performe: his errand. 
You refused to sell the jewels. Wansee is shrewd 
and cunning. He must have foreseen that your an- 
swer would be a refusal. He would have ordered his 
envoy to prepare beforehand for such a result to his 
mission. Before the envoy came to you he had pro- 
bably engaged this den of captivity for you. Tho 
envoy had only to secure you. Hoe tracke! us to 
Banyan Villa. He was the stranger who asked a 
ride upon the carriage, who offered to guide us to our 
hotel, who hailed a cab, and who brought us here, 
I wonder you can doubt. ‘The whole matter is sim. 
plicity itself.’ 

“ Your explanation looks reasonable.” 

“It is truth. But why I should have been brought 
here surpasses my comprehension. Wansee can want 
nothing of me. That stupid envoy has exceeded his 
instructions. How dare he touch me, an English, 
high-born lady ?” 

“It is strange that he does not come to see us!” 





‘He will come to-night. Sooraj, or his wife, stole 
| the key from this door to-day so that we might not 
| be able to lock ourselves in to-night. He will come 
, to see us under cover of darkness. And if he does 








come, Sinda, you must make terms with him for my 
release, even if you have to give up all vour jewels. 
Tell him who I am; he must understand that I am 
not @ person to be injured with impunity.” 

Sinda’s haughty upper lip sete, 

Maya’s supreme selfishness made her insensible to 
the perils or discomforts of any one but herself, and 
Sinda experienced, not for the first time, a hearty 
contempt for her companion’s pettiness of soul. 

‘IT shall try to secure your freedom, Maya,” she 
said, gently, after a Jittle silence, “and my own also, 
If anything should happen to yon, your father’s 
heart would be broken. I will protect you with my 
life, if necessary.” 

“And so you ought. You had your time of 
triumph and prosperity. You were a queen—you, a 
common soldier’s daughter. I was second to you 
then in point of rank, and I am high-born. You 
owe me recompense for having queened it over me so 

ong.”” 


**Was I ever other than a sister to you, Maya ?”’ 

‘Your position was higher.’’ 

**T would have shared it with you. We were like 
sisters always, and you seemed to me as a sister. Wo 
grew up together, two English girls at a Hindoo 
court, and you seemed nearer to me than any one elso 
in all the world, Maya.” 

‘That was all very well when you were the old 
Begum’s favourite, or when you were queen yourself, 
but it, won't do now. The distinctions of English 
rank must be maintained. The daughter of an 
English earl is very different, you must unJerstand, 
from the daughter of a regimental washerwoman,” 
said Maya, superciliously, ‘Do not ever speak of 
me as a sister again.” 

Sinda’s cheeks flushed, anda quick, haughty, angry 
light leaped to her eyes. 

It died out inan instant, leaving a look of keen 
sorrow in its stead. 

“« As you will, Maya,” she said, coldly. 

“ What was that?’ cried Maya, suddenly. ‘‘Some- 
one listening f I shall not dare to go to sleep to-night 
with that door unfastened. Someone tried to get in 
last night.” 

The door suddenly opened, and Mr. Bathurst, still 
disguised, softly entered. 

The two girls sprang to their feet, Maya uttering 
& scream. 

“Hush!” the merchant exclaimed, warningly, in 
English, holding up his hand. “Iam a friend.” 

Miya became quiet, and both girls regarded him 
keenly and anxiously. 

Mr. Bathurst had been listening at tke door for 
some minutes, ani had taken his cue from Maya's 
observations, 

“Hush! he repeated in a nervous manner, 
glancing around him, “Not a word! Not acry. 
Don’t you recognise me? Iam Mr. Bathurst.” 

The girls echoed his name in a whisper. Their 
amazement nearly amounted to stupefaction. 

“T have tracked you here with great difficulty,’’ 
continued the merchant. “You see how I have 
disguised myself? Thank Heaven, I have been suc- 
cessful in my search—that I have found you!” 

He closed the door softly, and entered the room, 

Still both the girls were silent. Their counte- 
nances expressed how great was the relief at sight 
of him, their great and overwhelming joy. 

‘*T am come to rescue you,”’ resumed Mr. Bathurst, 
regarding them keenly. “My son and Mr. Elliot 
have been nearly wild with terror, fearing that you 
have been killed. They are now on a false scont, 
hurryieg up country in search of you. I believed 
that you were still in the city, and have searched 
everywhere for you.” 

‘*Do you know why we are here?’’ asked Sinda, 
‘* Who is our enemy? Why are we deprived of our 
liberty ?” 

‘* Have you not guessed ?” questioned Mr. Bathurst, 
in seeming surprise. “The Rajah is at the bottom 


| of the whole matter. His envoy in taking you pri- 


soner, has only obeyed his commands.” 

‘I thought so,” exclaimed Maya. ‘“ But how did 
you get into this house, Uncle Bathurst ?”” 

“TI have frightened Sooraj half out of his senses, 
and have bribed him to betray the Rajah’senvoy. I 
tracked your cab tc this vicinity, and bave explored 
every house in this neighbourhood, I will explain 
everything later, But now wo must be off. Put om 
your hats and let us hasten before Sooraj betrays mo 
in turn. The wife of Sooraj was to have brought up 
some disguises, so that you could go forth as Moham- 
medan women. We will find them below.”’ 

Maya ran for her hat and put it on. Sinda re- 
garded the merchant keenly, oppressed with a 
singular distrust of him. 

His face had been artificially darkened, his hair 
and fierce moustaches, as well as his garb. gave 
him the appearance of a Hindoo, and Sinda tried to 
persuade herself that it was this metamorphosis in 
his looks that gave her a sense of uneasiness in his 
presence, 
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She could see that there was a singular excitement 
in his manner, and that his usual dull gray eyes had 
a sinister glitter in them. 

** Why don’t you get ready, Sinda?’’ cried Maya. 
‘You don’t seem half grateful to Uncle Bathurst. 
Iam so anxious to get to the hotel. Never mind 
her, Uncle Bathurst. If she isn’t ready directly, 
you must leave her. I can’t be imperilled for a mere 
nobody.” 

Sinda caught up her hat and drew her shawl 
closer. 

‘*Tam ready,” she said, briefly. 

There had been a little rustling outside the door, 
= Mr, Bathurst and the two girls had not no- 
iced. 

Now the ddd? opened again, and two figures stole 
in—Elliot and Kalloo. 

Both appeared to be Hindoos, Elliot’s disguise being 
very complete, 

Mr. Bathurst had his back to the door, but Maya’s 
swift recoil and startled shriek caused him to turn 
on his heel and stare at tha new-comers. 

“The agents of the envoy!” gasped Maya. 

7 Kalloo ” cried Sinda, in a glad recognition, 
springing toward him. 

But the Hindoo had slipped nearer the merchant 
om nad presented a revolver at the very nuse of the 

atter. . 

Mr. Bathurst fairly gasped for breath, The sud- 
denness with which the tables had bean turned 
actually appalled him. 

One hand feebly groped towarés an inner pocket 
of his coat, while his face grew livid, and his eyes 
started in their sockets, 

“Your game is up, Mr. Bathurst!” said our 
hero, in his clear, cool tones. ‘‘ Put down your 
hand!” 

“ Elliot!’ cried the merchant, starting back. 

“Armand Elliot, at your service,” declared our 
hero, mockingly, 

The merchant staggered and clutched a chair. 

Sinda, with a low cry, drew a step nearer Elliot. 
His handsome olive face turned towards her. Their 
eyes met, 

A flood of scarlet drifted intoher pale cheeks, and 
an answering glow appeared on his countenance. 

Neither spoke, but volumes had been expressed in 
those glances, 

* Mr. Elliot!” cried Maya. ‘Mr. Elliot also in 
disguise ? What does all this mean? Uncle Bathurst, 
what is the matter?” 

The merchant’s hand again moved towards his 
bosom, but dropped again at the ominous click of 
Kalloo’s revolver. 

“ Sit down, sir !” commanded Elliot. 

. There was a sternness and authoritativeness in El- 
liot’s tones that further intimidated the merchant. 
He sat down. 

“‘ Resistance would be worse than useless,” said 
Elliot. “We have police-officers within call !’”” 

* There is some strange misunderstanding between 
us, Mr. Elliot,” stammered Bathurst. ‘‘ I came here 
to rescue these girls. There were brought here by 


“Puntab. I know all. You have been tracked 
through nearly all this villany, Mr. Bathurst. What 
has been your object in abducting these young ladies 
I do not know, and cannot surmise. I shall not ques- 
tion you, since I cannet compel you to answer me 
truthfully. The young ladies being unarmed, you 
will be suffered to go free of justice, on account of 
your relationship to Lord Tregaron and the Lady 
Katharine Elliot. I believe there is nothing more to 
say. Miss Sinda—Lady Katharine, you will not have 
need of the disguises Mr. Bathurst has caused to be 
prepared for you. A cab is waiting. Will you come 
with me?” 

_ The girls assented. The merchant protested his 
innocence of wrong-doing, and Maya believed him. 

‘Come with us, uncle,” she exclaimed. “I trust 
you still. I don’t believe a word against you, how- 
ever Mr. Elliot may bave been prejudiced. Come 
with us to our hotel !’” 

The merchant reiterated his protestations of inno- 
cence, and sullenly demanded his freedom. 

“You can precede us downstairs,’ said Elliot, 
coldly. ‘ Kalloo will follow next to yoa. Goon!” 

Mr. Bathurst accepted his defeat with as little 
outward discomposure as was possible to one choking 
with rage and fury, He arose and passed out of the 
room in advance, Kalloo keeping close behind him. 

Maya, giving shrill expression to her indignation 
at the manner in which her “* Uncle Bathurst ’’ was 
treated by Elliot, deecended next. Sinda and Elliot 
followed, side by side. 

The amazement of Sooraj and Puntab when the 
party entered his rear shop may be imagined. It 
was only equalled by their dismay. They began to 
rave and bluster, but afew words from Elliot and 
Kalloo reduced them to calmness. Sooraj, on learn- 
ing that police officers were in waiting outside, 


sash, and flowers in her hair. 


humbly conducted the party to the street-door of the 
bazaar and gave them egress. ‘ 
Bathurst and Puntab strode away down the narrow 
street. Kallo conducted Elliot and the young ladies 
to the nearest street-corner, where a cab had been 
stationed, and said ; 
‘The police officers are still in waiting. 
return to dismissthem. All is well now.” 
He waited until the party had entered the vehicle, 
gave the order to the cabman, and then returned to 
the vicinity of the bazaar. 
The drive to the hotel was performed briskly, no 
accident or incident occurring upon the route. They 
were admitted to their lodgings by the sleepy night- 
porter, and Elliot conducted the young ladies to their 
rooms, ’ 
The welcome Sinda received from her old nurse 
was both warm and loud. Old Falla wept and 
laughed by turns, regarding her beloved young mis- 
tress as one returned from the dead. 
It was near dawa of the bleak day when the girls 
retired to their beds. Elliot made no pretence of 
retiring, flinging himself upon a couch in his parlour, 
and pondering upon the events of the past two days. 
“There is some mystery in Mr. Thomas Bathurst’s 
conduct,’”’ he said to himself, ‘that I would give 
much to fathom. Why did he abduct those girls ? 
To what place was he intending totake them? I 
believe, if his hand had been fully uncovered, we 
—_ have come upon some deeper wickedness 
still !’’ 
“ Ah! if he could but have guessed the truth! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Wolsey Bathurst came forth from his room into 
the small private parlour at tho usual hour of the 
morning, but heavy-eyed and dejected, and found 
Elliot still lying upon the conch, wrapped in medi- 
tation. 

** Another beastly day,’’ grumbled the merchant’s 
son, going to the window. ‘No news of the young 
ladies yet. We'll lose our passage, Elliot, on the 
outward-bound steamer. I wonder if any bodies will 
turn up to-day in the Hoogly ?” 

“If any do, they will not be the bodies of Miss 
Sinda or Lady Katharine,’’ responded Elliot, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ Prepare for good news, Bathurst.” 

“ They are not found ?” 

“Yes, they are found!” affirmed our hero, smil- 


I will 


ing. 

% Safe!’’ cried young Bathurst, excitedly. ‘ And 

well?” . 

“ Safe and well, in this house, in their owa rooms !”’ 

declared Elliot. : 

Young Bathurst took possession of the nearest 

chair. Hiscoarse and heavy face was quite pale, 

but that he was genuinely delighted no one seeing 

him could have doubted. 

“I was prepared for the worst,” he exclaimed, 

“but not for good fortune like this. Where have 

they been ?” 

“Shut up in a squalid den in the northern part of 

the city. They were prisoners, but whose you cannot 

guess.” 

“True, I cannot unless they were prisoners of the 

Rajah’s*envoy.” 

‘“* Your father was their enemy !’’ 

‘* My father? Impossible !’’ 

Elliot responded by rehearsing his adventures and 

those of Kalloo, with which the Parsee had fully 
uainted him. Young Bathurst expressed his 

indignation against his parent freely. 

*“Tsee itail!’? he ejaculated. “The whole in- 

famous plot! My father loved Mrs. Agnes Elliot, 

and hated his cousin, her husband. He planned to 

marry Agnes Elliot’s daughter—that’s his rascally 

plot, I’m sure. He thought he would secure the Lady 

Katharine for his wife, with all her fortune—he’s a 

deep one! I owe you thanks for circumventing him, 

Elliot.” 

This explanation of Bathurst’s proceeding seemed 

to Elliot more reasonable than any he had been able 

to devise. He accepted it as the true one. 

The young men breakfasted together and both 

went forth their separate ways, each appeaving to 

have business to transact. 

Bathurst returned a couple of hours later, his face 

wearing an expression of mingled hopefulness and 

apprehension. He appeared like one upon the brink 

of an important step-—like one about to risk his fate 

** upon the hazard of a die.” 

He presented himself at the door of the young 

ladies’ parlour and requested an interview with Lady 

Katharine Elliot. Maya replied that she would 

meet him in the common parlour, and he retired 

thither, pacing the floor until she appeared. 

Sho was dressed in brown silk, with blue ribbon 

Her soft face was all 


| blue eyes looked up at him with an appealing glance, 

| as was their wont. 

| Bathurst hurried to her and seized ber hand. He 

| expressed his delight in seeing her again, lamented 

| that he had not been the one to rescue her, and im- 
plored her not to consider his father guilty of the 
crime Elliot had imputed to him. 

“T have been out this morning!’ he exclaimed. 
“T have seen my father. Heis nearly broken- 
hearted,” 

_‘*He need not be. I don’t believe a word against 
him. I know that it was that horrible envoy who 
abducted us, Why should Uncle Bathurst seek to 
harm us? ; 

How could he benefit by our death or disap- 
pearance? Mr. Elliot’s theory is the sheerest non- 
sense. Uncle Bathurst was in the act of rescuing us 
when Mr. Elliot appeared on the scene, and all the 
credit of our rescue should therefore actually be 
given to Uncle Bathurst!” declared Maya. 

“TI feared that you were angry with him, and 
would include me in your condemnation because I am 
his son,’’ said Wolsey Bathurst, softly. ‘‘ Ob, Lady 
Katharine, you will never, never know what I have 
suffered during the past two nights and yesterday ! 
I have died a dozen deaths! You know how I love 
you-——”’ 

Maya drew back coquettishly. 

“You must hear me! I have been so near to 
losing you for ever that I am still half wild, Lady 
Katharine, you have encouraged my affections for 
you, I implore you now to accept me as your 
favoured suitor.” 

_He urged his cause with anardour that surprised 
himself, since he loved not her, but her prospective 
fortune. 

Maya listened to him, flattered and pleased. 

He heaped praises upon her, he complimented her 
beauty in terms that would have sounded hyperbo- 
lical to any other than Maya; but with her inordi- 
nate capacity for flattery, her intense self-love, she 
accepted all that ho said as her rightful due, and as 
a simple statement of incontrovertible facts. 

It was acurious wooing. He wasardently eager and 
determined. 

The girl was smarting under Elliot’s indifference 
to her and admiration of Sinda. Bathurst was her 
first lover. 

She believed him to be of far higher rank than he 
really was. 

She believed him heir to a title and immense 
wealth. 

He had convinced her that he was a fit match for 
even a duke’s daughter. 

She did not love him, but she desired to marry 
some one high in Lord Tregaron’sa favour, and she 
began seriously to consider the proprioty of accepting 
Bathurst, 

Seeing his advantage, he followed it up. 

‘You are papa’s heir ?”’ she asked, after a period 
of troubled reflection. 

“His heir and fayourite,” lied young Bathurst, 
glibly. ‘It is the earl’s dearest wish to see you and 
me united in marriage, Lady Katharine.’’ 

“Do you think that a marriage with you would 
ensure my position with him, in case he should not 
like me ?” asked the girl, hesitatiugly. 

“TI know it would,’’ ejaculated Bathurst, not com- 
menting upon the singularity of her question. 
“Then—then—I don’t miad! We will say that 
we are betrothed !” 

** You accept me, then ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Maya, still hesitatingly. 

“ Young Bathurst, half-wild with delight and ex- 
citement, clasped her in his arms, His excitement 
communicated itself to her, 

She was pleased, and in that mood when one yields 
easily what at any other time would be denied with 
harshness. 

“J dared to think that you would accept me, Lady 
Katharine,’ he whispered, ‘I have been out this 
morning—I have procured a special license for our 
marriage. You start, my peerless Kate. Don’t 
shrink from me. Shall we not have a little romance 
of ourown? Come, Lady Katharine, there’sa quiet 
little church open and waiting for youandme. A 
carriage is at the door. Come with me, and we will 
be secretly married !” 

‘“* Married ?” 

‘No one need know of our marriage but you and 
me,” urged the tempter. ‘‘ We will keep it secret 
as long as you may please. And if Lord Tregaron 
should not be pleased with you—but he will be! 
He will be enraptured with his beautiful daughter! 
Yet if he were dissatisfied, the knowledge that you 
were married to his heir, his almost son, would render 
you his favourite!” 

The girl deliberated. 

The old adage that “ he who deliberates is lost,” 
was verified in this instance. 





pink and white again, pretty and infantile, and her 





Maya had a dozen reasons, more or less, of her own 
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for desiring to strengthen her position with Lord Tre- 
raron 2 

‘ And, finally, after much urging, after changing 
her mind several times, she agreed to marry young 
Bathurst at once and secretly. 

[lis exultation may be imagined. , 

He gave her no time for further vacillation, but 
conducted her to her room, waited until she had put 
on her hat and jacket, and then escorted her down 
to the waiting carriage. 

They sory pena whirling through the we 
streets towards the little church of which Wolsey 
had spoken. , 

A dozen times on the way shechanged her mind. 
Now she preferred to wait for the earl’s approval, 
again she frankly expressed the opinion that she 
might do better by waiting until she should appear 
in English society, and her suitor exhausted his re- 
pertoire of endearing epithets, rehearsed his flat- 
teries until he grew sick of them. 

‘Then she questioned him sharply as to his fortune 
aud prospects. For one so worldly-wise and so keen 
on so many points, she was singularly credulous on 
others. 

They drew up before the little church. Young 
3athurst put up an umbrella and hurried Maya into 
the porch, Here she professed adesire to return to 
her hotel. It required a great deal of persuasion to 
get her into the chureh, but her suitor finally in- 
duced her to appear before the altar, where a clergy- 
man in full canonicals waited. 

Bathurst was in an agony lest she should change 
her mind again at the last moment, but the girl’s 
vanity proved his best ally, There were a few per- 
sons in the church, including a pew-opener and other 
old women. They commented audibly on the bride’s 
beauty. Theiidea of being the heroine of the hour, 
of standing up to be admired, of being the most im- 
portant personage in the church, was very delightful 
to her, and she allowed. the service to proceed and 
made the proper responses, greatly to Bethurst’s 
relief. 

The eeremony was soon over. The irrevocable 
words were spoken; she was Wolsey Bathurst’s 
wife! 

‘They signed the register. The young man paid a 
fee commensurate with his enlarged prospects, and 
the two made their way down the dim aisle and out 
again into the porch. 

“* Youare my wife now, Lady Katharine,” said her 
husband, exultingly. ‘We will keep our secret for 
the present.” 

* I wonder if I won’t be sorry for it,” said the 
young woman, candidly. ‘I am afraid that I might 
have carried my beauty toa better market. But it 
is to be a seeret, Wolsey, as you say. We will. not 
divulge it until I have seen papa.” 

They returned to the hotel. 

Two hours later they embarked by the steamer 
with Elliot and Sinda for England, 

Mr. Bathurst stood on the strand watching the 
vessel move down the river towards the sea. A 
baffled rage glared in his eyes ; his sinister visage 
was full of fury and hatred. 

‘“* Balked !’’ he muttered. “Cheated! Whatam 
I to vo now ?” 

A touch at his elbow made him start. Looking 
around he beheld a dusty, travel-etained, frightened- 
looking Hindoo, one of the two men stationed at the 
prison-cottage among the distant hills. 

The merchant’s thoughts leaped to his prisoner— 
to poor Agnes Hiliot, the victim of long years of 
persecution, 

: ry happened ?”’ he demanded, hoarsely. 
- oe 1e@ i ?” 

‘** Worse, master,” said the man, meekly, 

“Worse? Good heaven, not dead ?” 

“ Not dead, master—but escaped! She got clean 
awsy with her woman. Where is she, the gods only 
know! She may be wandering in the mountain 
fastnesses—she may be drowned in some mountain 
torrent—she may be dead! All I know is—she has 
escaped !”’ 

(To be Continued.) 





WOMAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. 





CrassicaL studies cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
profitably pursued by girls, but a knowledge of the 
grammar and vocabulary of Latin would, doubtless, 
be of advantage in giving a more thorough insight 
into the structure and mutual relations of the lan- 
guages of modern Europe, which rightly take a lead- 
ing place in female education. 

But here again we encounter the same prevailing 
mistake of putting the means for the end. Puritv of 


accent and fluency in conversation are held up as the 


highest aims of a young girl’s ambition, and she is 





accounted a perfect scholar in a language: with the 
literature of which she is content to remain almost 
totally unacquainted. 

Languages should be looked on as keys with which 
to unlock the stores of foreign literature, and thus to 
fford more extended means and opportunities of in- 
formation and culture, without which the attainments 
of the young student will in all probability fall short 
of those of an average Swiss courier. 

Music, we confidently assert, has been allowed to 
absorb an amount of time and attention out of all 
proportion to attainable resuits, and to the serious 
detriment of character. It has. utterly failed to evoke 
any creative power, and even accomplished per- 
formers’ are more nvimerous among the other sex. 

The mind necessarily lies fallow during the long 
ours devoted to the piano,. the half of which would 


more real pleasure is afforded by thesimplest melody, 
played or sung with feeling, than by second-rate per- 
formances of operatic works, which contrast unfavour- 
ably, if not painfully, with what may be nightly 
heard in London at the cost of a half-crown or 
shilling. 

It is said that Thomas Moore, though possessing 
but very ordinary vocal powers, would throw such a 
charm into his own Irish melodies, as on one occasion 
to empty another room where the celebrated Mrs. 
Billington was singing to a crowded, and, till that 
moment, delighted audience, 

A cultivated taste does not necessarily presuppose 
originality, or even skill, either in literature or art. 
All the pleasure that one man derives from, or im- 
parts to others, by a love of the beautiful, may bo 
attained without it, even an ever-increasing soufce of 
pure and refined enjoyment attainable when the fresh- 
ness and vivacity of youth have passed away. 

Woman, the “ loving soul,” asshe has been beauti- 
fully called by Schlegel, by the depth and fervour of 
her sympathies and affections, by her winning simpli- 
city, the native and unconscious grace which lends a 
charm to her every act and word, keeps alive all that 
is tender and refined in man, which, but for her, the 
guardian angel of his home and race, would soon be 
extinguished in the rude struggle for existence. 

But her place is not 

** In the world’s broad field of battle 

In the bivouac of life,’’ 
midst the ceaseless turmoil of angry parties, or the 
not less fierce conflict of hostile opinions. 

She may love to drink in knowledge, or to impart 
it to those around her; she may throw her whole 
soul into her husband's or father’s pursuits, and be his 
most valued helper; but she is not fitted by nature 
for that severe and sustained mental exertivn, that 
keen and searching inquiry, that powerful and com- 
prehensive grasp of a subject, in its every part and 
in all its relations, which are necessary to the achieve- 
ment of any great work, whether in public life, 
letters, philosophy, or scientific research. 


C. OC. M. 





BENDING HER WILL. 





‘My dear,” said Hero Field, “don’t give up. If 
you yield to his way it’s gil up with you for the rest 
of your married life. And the idea of a bride in her 
honeymoon being weighted down with an old grand- 
father and grandmother-in-law. My, whoever heard 
of such a thing ?” 

Nannie Eastlake was a bright-eyed girl of nineteen ; 
a girl who had been brought up at a fashionable 
boarding-school. 

She never had known the peaceful influences of a 
home, for she lived with Mrs. Skyes Ponsonby, an 
aunt who floated on the very top wave of fashion, 
and spent her nights in society, and her days in bed. 

And the first real heart experience that had ever 
happened to her, was Donald Aubrey’s love. 

“Tt is such an elegant house,” said Nannie. 
“ Finished in real wood, you know ; and furnished so 
beautifully. Turkey carpets, and furniture of ebony 
and gold, and the tiniest little gem of a conservatory 
filled with roses and camellias, and the sweetest car- 
nations ; and my boudoir all in pink and silver.” 

“ Of course, it’s all very fine,” said Hero Field, 
“but you'll never enjoy it with those horrid, mis- 
chief-making old antediluviaus sniffing and prowling 
around. Why not open an asylum for Indigent Poor 





at once ?” 

“Bat they are Donald's grand-parents,” pleaded 
ee oe 
| Nannie. 





amply suffice could women be brought to believe that: 





“Well, what then? Let liim provide for them, 
as other people do. His wiie has.the first right and 
the only right in his-house,.and.se I'd tell, him if I 
were you. A mother-in-law would be bad enough, 
but this is ten times: worse” 

“I don’t think he ought to expect it.of me,” said 
Nannie. 

“ Of course he oughtn't,” said Hero. 

So when Mr. Aubrey came to make his’ usual 
evening call that night, and Aunt Ponsonby had 
discreetly made some ‘excuse for leaving the 
drawing-room, Nannie broached tle stibject at once, 

Donald,” saidshe, “I’ve been thinking si 

“ Well, dearest.” 

“And Y’ve come to the concinsion ”—rather: 
abruptly—“ that. you ougat, not.to ask me to make a 
home for old Mr. and Mrs. Vivian !” 

“Ts it not right and natural, Nannie, that their 
home should be with mei?” he asked, his: face eloud- 
ing over a little. 

“T dare say it will be-very nice for ttem,” said 
Nannie, with a tess of her golden head; “but how 
about me ?” 

“Do you object to-it ?” 

“Very decidedly indeed,” answered the pretty 
young bride-elect, fondly imagining that she had but 
to lift her slender finger to win any boon that she 
asked of Donald Aubrey. 

“T am very sorry,” said the young man, calmly. 
“As I lave decided to ask them to remain porma~ 
nently with me, I cannot, of course, permit my wife 

“ Nannie crimsoned angrily. 

“But Iam not your wife yet, Mr. Aubrey. And 
I will not be your wife if- ‘l - 

“Nannie! For Heaven’s sake, stop! Think 
what you are saying!” 

“TI mean f:!" said Nannie, hotly. I do not choose 
to marry into a nest of relations-in-law, and so you 
must choose between your grand-parents and me !” 

“ Nannie!” 

She laughed a haughty, constrained. laugh. 

“T am quite in earnest,” said she. “Ii you really 
care for me, you will give up this unreasonable 
caprice of yours.” 

“ Ts it unreasonable to honour one’s aged parents?” 
he asked, slowly, while his dark, searching eyes 
seemed te read the very secrets of her heart. “Is 
it a caprice to retain some natural affection for those 
who loved ang cared for me when I was yet a help- 
less child? If you'think it is, Nannie, I have been 
sorely mistaken in your character!” 

“Very well,” said Nannie, feeling her cheeks) burn 
and her lips quiver, “I am, then, to understand that 
your election is made 2” 

“It certainly is.” 

“ And you prefer Mr. and Mra. Vivian to me?” 

“1 prefer my duty to anything in the world, 
Nannie.” ‘ 

“f have the honour to wish you a very good 
evening, then,” said she, regaily. 

And Nanuie swept out of the room in a manner 
which she meant should be overwhelming. 

“Good!” cried Hero Field, the next day, when 
Nannie related to her the occurrences of the evening. 
“ Ho'll be on his knees to you before three days are 
passed, and you'll have your own way for good and 
all, after this.” 

But the three days passed, and three more on top 
of that, and never a penitent lover made his appear- 
ance to sue for Nannie Eastlake’s pardon. 

And she began, most reluctantly, to realise that 
Donald Aubrey had ‘been in earnest; and that her 
own mad folly had estranged from her one of the 
truest and maniiest hearts in all the world, 

Nannie had been brought up foolishly and frivo- 
lously enough, but there was a vein of genuine gold 
in her nature, for all that, and she bitterly felt her 
own mistake. 

“Oh, Hero, what shall I do?” she pleaded, with 
wistful tears in her eyes. 

“ Let him go,” ssid Miss Field, who, to toll the 
truth, had been a little envious that Naunie Hastlake 
had become engaged before herself. ‘“‘U'here’s as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it.” 

“ Perhaps 80,” said Nannie. “ But thero is only one 
Donald Aubrey in all the world to me.” 

And she took counsel with herself and decided 
what she should do. 

Donald Aubrey was sitting alone by himself in 
the pretty blue and gold drawing-room that he had 
furnished expressly with regard to Nannie Eastlake’s 
taste. Mr, and Mrs. Vivian, early risers and early 
retirers, had gone to bed, although it was hardly yet 
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dusk, whet the little parlour-maid announced: 

“Please, sir, a lady to'see you.” 

And Donald found himself looking into Nannie 
Tastlake’s deep blue eyes. 

“ Naanie!” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, Donald, itis I. Oh! Donald, I have been 
so wrong, so'foolish. And I have come to ask your 
vardon !” 
me My little Nannie, hush! Noti@ word more !” 

“ But I must speak, Donald! J mast tell you how 
edrnestly I have repented my temper and folly: If 
you will take me back to your heart, Donald, F will 
try and be a good wife to you,and w dutiful deughiter 
to your grandperents.” 

So little Nauwnie hauled down the flag of rebellion 
aud remained true to her better nature, nach to Miss 
Ilero Field's scorn and contumely. 

“You have made a great goose of yourself,” said 
that young lady, angrily. 

“Ponald thinks I am right,” persisted Nannie, 


“and Donald’s good opinion ‘s of more vonsequence } . a orned the Elysium of the gods. 


to me than.of all the world beside.” 

“Oh, if you're as far gone as that, I have nothing 
more to say,” jeered Hero, 

The wedding-day came, and the wedding-tour 
passed away, amid the thunders of Niagara and the 
green glitter of the Thousand Islands, and the gray 
walls of Quebec, and when Nannie Aubrey came 
home to the house Donald had furnished for her, she 
wore 4@ face as bright as a rose in June. 

Grandpapa and grandmamma Viviaw were waiting 
on the tirreslold to greet her. Naunie kissed and 
hugged them both most heartily. 

“It is so nice to have you heré to welcome’ us,” 
said site. “And you're sure your rooms have been 
quite comfortable? And grandpapa has had his 
dinners just as he likedthem? But I mean to see 
to that myself now. For you ddn't know what a 
famous little housekeeper I am going to make.” 

But when the cosy tea-dinner was over the old 
people got up. 

“ Where are you going ?” cried Nannie. 

“ Home,” said Grandmaimnme Vivian. 

‘** Home is here,” said Nannie. 

“No, my dear, no,” said the old lady, kindly ; 
“young people are better by themselves. Donald 
has bought us a pretty little cottage a mile or two 
out in the country, where I can keep a cow and 
grandfather can look after the poultry. And you 
must come and see us ‘there every day.” 

So the old people tridged away, and Nannie looked 
up into her husband's face. 

“ Donald,” said she, “ what does this mean ?” 

“Tt means, my darling,” he answered, “that 
grandpapa and his wife could not.be happy in the un- 
wonted confinement of a city. They longed for the 
country. And so you will have a home without any 
relations-in-law after all.” 

“Oh, Donald, do not repeat my silly words!” 
whispered. 

But there was only love and tenderness in his 
eyes. 

** Little one,” said he, “your heart was right, all 
along!” 

“It was, if love could be a guide,” she answered, 
softly. AR. 


she 





THE ROSE, 





Fiora, the presiding deity over the flowery king- 
dom, had an aitendant goddess once who lived in the 
woods, and whose virtues were as groat as her 
beauty was remarkable. But Death’s cruel shaft 
strikes the virtuous as. well as the vicious, the fair 
as well as the ill-featured. The poor little dove 
stricken by some ruthless hand,quietly folds its tire 
wing over the arrow that has stricken it, and in the 
throes of an untimely death patiently waits its happy 
release, The wounded deer, true to the instincts of 
its nature, immediately seeks the deep shade of same 
secluded spot. apart from life and danger, where it 
may die in solitude. 

So this woodland nymph was found dead, far away 
from loyed ones in her own sylvan home, and Flora 
was wild with grief when she heard the sad news. 
Desir ous of doing something to perpetuate the memory 
of his beloved deity, she appealed to all the gods 
and goddesses of the universe to help her to change 
the nymph into an immortal flower whose porfections 
would surpass the rest. This would be a monument 
appropriate to the deceased and to the mourning 
deity, and lasting as the lives of * nymphs and god. 
heads yet unknown.” 

In answer to her request the different gifts of the 





divinities were cheerfully made. As she was mould- 
ing the fair flower with every charin and perfection 
her faultless skill could devise, Cupid, eager through 
love to have a part in this meritorious work of re- 
membrance, emptied his quiver of the bee-stings 
which served him as arrows, and adorned the queenly 
flower with its thorns. 

But beautiful though it appeared after its formation 
was complete, it was still dead to its mission and 
work. Flora then besought Apollo to give it life, 
which he did with condescending grace, and Bacchus, 
the lord of wine, with a rollicking spirit bathed it in 
the nectar of the gods. 

Vertumnus, the deity of spring, and Pomona, the 
goddess of fruit—whom he passionately loved—then 
came to render gifts as tokens of remembrance. The 


, one gave the sweetest perfume, and the other caused 
|it to fructify in its season. Flora then complete) all 
|by placing on its head a beautiful corona, and in 
| grateful acknowledgment crowned it the queen of the 


flowery realm. 

‘Thus, according to traditionary lore, the white rose 
In prosess of time 
man was created; Paradise bloomed ; and the lord of 


|creation fell. One of the consequences of that calami- 


tous event, which deluged this fairand faultless world 
with sin and all our woe, was that the first human 
pair were driven forth from the garden of Eden to 


) battle with the realities of a sin-cursed worid. 


Shrinking from the presence of their Croator, and 
filled with the first emotions of shame, our first 
parents snatched the broad leaves of the fig-tree te 
cover themselves as they passed along. But when Eve 
saw the rose blooming so lovely and fair beside 
their path, she could not refrain from plucking the 
emblem of the innocence, purity, and famortntuy 
which on earth were theirs no longer. A fast hold of 
it she kept, as the threshold of Eden was crossed for 
the last time, and the'flaming sword burned across the 
way. Then with a sigh she placed it in her bosom, as 
the only memento of her bridal home, till she could 
find out some favoured spot where she could plant it 
“ it might blossom again. sen, 

Thus, aceording to traditionary the snowy 
rose—the only thing that survived the wreck of 
Paradise to tell of » brighter toomerrow—was trans- 
ported into the world. After @ whille white roses 
became plentiful, and gods amd men enjoyed their 
matchless beauty. 

On one oceasion, Vi the mother of Love, was 
completely enamoured w» beantifal young man 
boll of gem ectd all. saaieRbeepaibensiiaeamnestis 
bed of reses, t ran tomeet , 
Love is said to be blind and meng domme 
and so she did not see the blooming flowers 
wasted their sweet perfume around her beloved. 

Cupid never dreamed that his mother would 


be so blinded by passion when he poured out 


quiver at the feet-of Flora, and his bee-stings were 
sharp as they stood in array beneath the green leaves 
and white petals of the roses, so that the blood of the 
goddess dyed them many a delicate hue of pink and 
purple. Some time afte: wards Cupid gave the red 
rose to his friend Harpocrates, who was the god of 
silerice, and by him it was made the joint emblem of 
secrecy and love. 

From this circumstance the custom has risen of 
placing a rose over the doors of guest-rooms, to 
signify an entire freedom of conversation and absolute 
secrecy «fterwards. 

So when the strife was raging between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, their secret conncil-rooms 
had the emblematic rose painted on the ceiling, in- 
timating that the members were sub rosa, and by 
this observance that feud was called the “ War of the 
Roses,” Cc. M. 





SAL, OR SARAH. 

“You mustn't call me Sal any more; my name is 
Sarah.” There was a world of significance in these 
few simple werds, addressed by a child to its com- 
panion in one of the metropolitan refuges whicl: have 
done such good service in assisting many tiny human 
waifs and strays to become rescued from the gutter 
life which has for generations formed the prepara- 
tory school of those whom social philosophers have 
chosen to designate as the “ dangerous classes.” 

In this disinclination to be known by the old 
familiar nickname are to bo traced the germs of 
those habits of self-respect which form the real basis 
of all moral and social progress, and the inculcation 
of which among the inhabitants of London rookeries 
forms the most difficult labour of those who have 
devoted themselves to the work of attempting to make 
the world a little better than they found it. 

The moment that one of our juvenile street Arabs, 








no maiter whether male or female, becomes ashamed 


of the customary slang appellation the real work of 
reformation has commenced. 

Of the hundreds of female children—who thanks 
to the ceaseless exertions of Miss Rye, Miss Macpher- 
son, and other kind-hearted women—have been 
enabled to find beyond the Atlantic the home comfort 
and cheering prospects unknown to them ia this 
country, there is, perhaps, not one who would not 
deem it @ cruel insult to be addressed by a namo 
associated with almost ineffaceable memories of in- 
fantine degradation and shame. 

“ Were you ever called Bet ?” asked the wife of a 
Canadian farmer of her servant-lass. The face of 
the girl reddened with shame, and her eyes filled 
with tears. It was suflicient; her mistress needed 
no further reply, and the question was never heard 
again, 

It has been asserted, and with great truth, that 
almost the only chance of properly reclaiming the 
offspring of the habitual pauper or criminal consis: 
in their becoming completely removed beyond ti 
contaminating influence of tho associations whic 
have assisted ia effecting the demoralisation of thei: 
parents, 

Children born atid reared in the workhouse rarely, 
if ever, contrive to effect their emaneipation from tliv 
ranks of pauperism. 

It was not until we éstablished district schools, 
such as those at Suttonythat we pospessed the means 
of grappling with the rapidly-growimg-evil. of infant 
pauperism, but however cage pe oo such in- 
stitutions may be, tho pure and influences of 
home must necessarily yemain 

It is the knowledge of this whitie lias led to the 
introduction of the: boarding out system, the advan- 
tages of which, notwithstauding its occasional abuse, 
have become so apparent as to justify an expectation 
of its more general adoption at no-very distant period. 
But the most effectual remedy for the spread of child 
pauperism is to be fousd in a properly regulated 
system of juvenile emigration. 

fe 


—_—_—_— 

Tin love for oysters fe'becoming a passion in this 
country, whith it seems-alimostruseless to attem){ to 
satisfy, Every year the ery goes up from the oyster- 
eaters against what they consider the extravagant 
price of their favourite relish, whilst am atiewering 
ery ie raised by the oyster-deslers that at thepresent 
rate-of consumption it will not be long before tho 

i. What withtheeraving, and 

are inm-womothing 

Remedies, as might ed, have 

yosed in abundance for this state of things, 

but they all seem to ask too much from tte eudurance 

of the human stomach. It has been proposed, for 

instance, that all lovers of the ‘savoury mollusc,” as 

its admirers like to dub it, should abstain from eating 

any for a year, and then, time having been allowed 

or growth, there would be such a bountifal supply 

that every oyster admirer would be exceedingly glad, 

It is to be fancied, however, that this is a remedy 

which will not be tried. If one kept from eating 

another would take his p!ace, and so there would be 
self-denial with no corresponding advantage. 





A MAN in Cambridge, Massachusetts, has invented 
a machine for cutting wood in extremely thin pieces 
to be employed in lieu of paper hangings. 

Prorrssor Cuurcu has extracted from the bril- 
liant red feathers of the bird known as the ‘plantain 
eater ’’a pew auimal pigment, which he calls turacine, 





“IN FOR A PENNY, IN FOR A 
POUND.” 
a ere oee 


Ir was half-past one o’clock in the morning—a 
November morning at that. My fire nearly out, my 
lainp almost asleep, and I the most tired beggar in 
London, 

I had been writing “‘against time.” If a kindly 
fate has left you too ignorant of literary slang phrases 
to know what that means, be as thankful as your 
nature will permit, and do not try to find out the 
signification of the term. 

It was half-past one o’clock, as I have said, when I 
stopped writing. 

I shuffied the manuscript into a drawer, snatched 
one whiff of a pipe, and was yielding to the voice of 
the seraph, who whispered : 

* Bed, and don’t get up till noon,” 

When an unguarded movement of my elbow senta 
mass of papers careening down upon the floor. 
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[A SINGULAR VISITOR. ] 


I stooped to pick them up, when I discovered sundry 
letters which had been brought in duriog the day by 
some servant, who, prompted, I trust, by wisdom not 
by bitter experience, was wise enough to lay them 
silently on the table and flee. 

I had forgotten the epistles. I opened the first which 
met my hand, 

I had no desire to go further. It was a letter 
reminding me I had promised an article to my 
publisher the next day, and the story was not even 
begun! 

“In for @ penny, in for a pound,” quoth I, 
apostrophising an enormous and singularly wicked- 
eyed stuffed owl, that stood on the top of the book- 
case. 

I suppose you will not believe it. People always 
decline to believe the truth, as Bismarck knows to his 
advantage, but I reseated myself at that blessed table 
and determined, before I left it, to complete a story 
which had long before suggested itself to me, but 
which my natural modesty had hitherto led me to 
reject, because the subject was so pathetic that I 
feared people might accuse me of being imaginative, 
or a poet, or something disreputable of that sort. 

So, having nothing but my character to carry mo 
through the world (and, Heaven knows, I wish I could 
sell it, not to mention giving it away, with feelings 
of intense thankfulness, and my debts thrown io 
if that item would be any object to the purchaser), 
i had “lingered on the verge” of my great under- 
taking. 

But I determined to go over now. I seized an im- 
maculate quire of paper ; I wrote the title in painfully 
legible characters. 

I really do believe that the most abandoned among 
the totally depraved printers, who have misconstrued, 
misinterpreted, and heartlessly villified me during the 
past ten years; and if ever there was a thing I did 





ot mean to say, and never did, could, or would 
dream of saying, have made me say it, would have 
found it difficult to twist that title into ‘‘ some- 
thing new an! strange.” 

This was the name—Love in Dreamland. Now, I 
ask you, as an unprejudiced person, and one in whom 
I have great confidence, does it not sound interest- 
ing ? 

And the heroine’s name was Gwendoline. She 
possessed scarlet hair, jetty eyebrows, acruelly scorn- 
ful mouth, a tongue tlmt only gave utterance to 
hexameters, just like Mr. Longfellow’s heroine; so 
they must have been correct as well as beautiful, and 
a form of such willowy grace, that when she moved it 
bent to such a degree, that if she had owned a common- 
place old aunt, that venerable female would certainly 
have expected it to break, and would have always 
carried a basket on her left arm in order to pick up the 
pieces. 

This adorable young creature had a lover, concern- 
ing whose name I was not easy in my mind, wavering 
between Rudolfo and Jeremiah, because a hero must 
either go to one extreme or another in the matter of 
a baptismal appellation ; and she had a history and a 
mystery which would convulse the world, and ruin 
the grand families of several counties if divulged. 

Naturally, she was to talk a great deal to herself, 
prowl about the corridors of her dwelling at mid- 
night, tell her wrongs, recount her -schemes of 
vengeance, and say “ hush ’? when she found some- 
tody listeuing, provided she had talked herself out of 
breath, 

I am as sure that story would have been sublime, 
as you are of the commonest fact possible—save that 
of knowing that your wife’s mother is a nuisance—but 
it was fated never to be written. 


4 was just warmiog myself by a description of Lady 
Gwendoline’s vivid hair, which would have put a 








mermaid to shame as to its length, and abashed an 
opera bouffe prima donna by its colour, when, bang 
bang, went something against the window-frame. 

I did not stop to be afraid. I have no doubt I should 
have been if I had stopped. 

I hurried to the casement, pushed aside the curtains, 
and opened it, 

Immediately a heavy body fell helplessly across 
the sill. 

“ Get up.” said I. 

“T can’t,” said the body, in the meekest voice. 

‘‘ What—what are you?” cried I, at first a little 
shaky, of course growing brave when I found the 
body inclined to show bumility. 

“I’m Jem,”’ said the intruder, hoarsely. 

He was flat on his back, head inside the room, legs 
out; helpless as a beetle. 

“ You’re what ?” demanded I. 

“ Jem,” said he, and sneezed twenty-seven times 
without stopping. 

I waited, politely anxious not to interrupt. When 
there was a pause, I asked : 

“ Have you quite finished ?”” 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” said he. ‘I’d have 
stopped some time ago if things ’adn’t gone contrary 
with me.” 

“ Crosswise, you mean,”’ said J, glancing at his 
helpless condition, and chuckling at my own wit. 

Jem scratched his head, and regarded me doubt- 
fully, obliged to roll his eyes back to an alarming ex. 
tent, in order to do so. 

“ I'd like to get up,” said he, in a confidential way- 
“ The perlice are after me.” 

“Indeed?” said I. “ Would you like to send them 
any message?”’ 

“Ivll keep,” returned Jem, with a humorous 
twitch about the corners of bis mouth. “I say, sir, 
would you mind helping me out of this?”’ 

** I should have to help you in,’’ said I. 

“ Any way that you find most convenient,’’ ob- 
served Jem. “This here is a kind of a pressure on 
the small of a feller’s back.’’ 

**T don’t see how you could do it, except by turn- 
ing a somersault,”’ I said. 

“That isn’t difficult,” replied Jom. “It would be a 
great favour, sir, if you would kindly lend me a 
hand.” 

In the course of my wanderings through this lower 
sphere, it has happened to me, at one time or another, 
to lend almost everything I possessed, from my shirt- 
collars up to my name; soI lent Jem a hand, just 
from the habit of lending. 

In the twinkling of an eye he had turned heels over 
head, and came into the centré of the room, upright 
and firm on his pins. 

“Here I am!’’ said he, and shook himself, 

**T see you are,” said I. 

* And I thank you, sir,’”’ he added. 

“ Humph!”’ said I. 

I stared at Jem, and he stared at me. I could not 
tell what his thoughts were, but I was making a 
rapid mental study of the circumstances of the 
case. 

He was six feet high, if an inch, aud broad in pre- 

rtion. A perfect Hercules, for size and strength. 

his colossal frame was surmounted by one of the 
handsomest, most boyish faces you could wish to see, 
especially when the owner of it banged into your 
domicile through the window, deep in the small hours 
of the morning. 

Jem stared, evidently waiting for me to take the 
initiative. So I said, with as careless an air as I 
could assume : 

“What did you think of doing next ?” 

* I’m blowed if I knows, sir,’’ returned he. “ The 
bobbies is after me, for I spied ’em. You see, I’d 
gone to the chemist’s, and one man’s work it was to 
wake him ; and I pulled the boll that hard, the neigh- 
bours must have thought I was fire or murder, for 
the old’un (that’s mother you know) was took sudden 
with the spazzums, and not a drop of laudanum in 
the house, which, she says to me, ‘Jem,’ says she, ‘1 
shall die if I don’t get it.” So I sees ’em watching 
as I goes in and comes out; and one says to t’other, 
‘I’m sure as that’s the feller. We'll see if he cuts 
home.’ So, with that, I gives ’em the slip, and foots 
it round the corner, up the street, across the square, 
along Bishop’s Road, and turned down here quite 
promiscuous, not thinking of you, sir, if you'll ex- 
cuse me, till I eyed the light in the winder, and then 
it come over me in a flash, as mother ’ad said as you 
was the kindest gentleman living ; and I says to my- 
self, ‘Jem,’ says I, ‘he ’ave a’art in his buzzum, he 
’ave, and he ain’t ove to ’arm a poor chap by telling 
the truth.’ ”’ 

** Oh!”’ said I, rather pleased by the doubtful com- 
pliment. ‘So your mother——” 


“A bustin’ with them blessed spazzums this 
minute!” broke in Jem, almost crying, “and me with 
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the laudanum bottle in my pocket, broke to flinders, 
when I fell over the sill.”’ 

** And so your mother knows me ?”’ 

‘Bless you, why you’re friends, that’s what you 
be!” cried Jem. “She's Mrs. Mucker, what does 
the choring, and comes every Friday to right you up 
a bit, which well she does her work, as you told her 
only Friday gone a week, and give her a ‘alf-crown 
hextra, and a drop of gin, which she seldom touches 
except ’ot, and on the way to bed, for overtook, I 
never see her, and four small children, which be- 
longed to her second ’usband, and he out off to 
Haustraly with another woman, and broke ’is bones 
would be if I could catch him ; and nobody but me to 
’elp the old ’un with them little things; as better 
children never lived, and I runnin’ races agin the 
perlice, which I never ’ad cause to fear, but carried 
my ’ead on my shoulders as a Briton ought, and 
never said ‘by your leave’ a passin’.” 

“So you are Mrs. Mucker’s Jem,” said I. ‘“ Now, 
what is it you have been doing? I thought you were 
the quietest, best disposed lad living. Come, out 
with it!” 

Well, sir,” said Jom, suddenly dropping his 
voice, almost to a whisper, and speaking very slowly, 
“‘T’m afraid it’s an uncommon bad look-out—what 
they call reduction, you see—a—a young woman, you 
know—runned off, you understand.” 

“Do you mean abduction? Did you carry her 
away?’ 

‘You see, she wrote us as she couldn’t stand it no 
longer, so awful was she treated, and I went down to 
Surrey myself, aud helped her off, from her not being 
used to journeys. Her step-father is a sort of con- 
nection of my mother’s, and well I’d knowed her, 
when I lived down there ouce for a year; and he that 
violent, he pulled her here and there by the ’airs of 
the ’ead, when she up and told him she wouldn’t 
marry Jo Wiggles,”’ explained Jem, all in a breath. 

“ But I don’t see in all this any reason why you 
should suppose the police have been set on your 
track,’’ said I, 

‘* For reduction, sir,’ persisted Jem. ‘‘ I heerd as 
old Clumber had made his threats.” 

‘* Has the girl been in your mother’s house long?” 

‘* A matter of a fortnight.”’ 

P ‘*T suppose the truth is, you mean to marry her, 
em.” - 
Jem scratched his head. 

‘*There’s the difficulty,” 
married already.” 

“ The deuce you are! Where is your wife?” 

“Tn the house, with the old ’un,” said Jom, with 
an astonished look, asif he found me very dull. 

‘* And what does she say to this business ?” 

“She cries, and takes on, you see, for fear I should 
get myself into trouble.” 

“ Well, Jem, I really cannot understand the busi- 
ness, and I don’t see how I can help you.” 

‘Can't you, sir? It’s only to let me wait here till 
I’ve dodged the perlice. I want to get back, else 
they'll be in a taking.’ 


said Jem. ‘I am 





I stepped out into the little garden, and looked up 
and down the street. 

There was nobody in sight except the policeman | 
belonging to our district. 

He passed while I stood there, and bade me a civil | 
good-night, He was used to seeing me tp at all 
hours, ~ 

It is very good thing to be on amicable terms | 
with the policeman of your district, especially if you | 
have a habit of returning home often at those small 
hours when the gas-lamps show an insane tendency 
to chase you round corners, and the key-hole of the | 
outer door has a trick of disappearing. I remember, | 
ages ago, a friend of mine used, one might say, to | 
own a policeman, so devoted was the worthy | 


creature. | 
_ When, late at night, the paving stones displayed a | 
diabolical desire to bump that young gentleman’s | 
head, this model policeman would institute a search | 
for his charge’s pass-key, open the house-door, and 
stand him up against the wall like an ill-made. 
bundle. 
I remember on one occasion—the history of my | 
friend has nothing to do with this narrative, but | 
having began to give you a slight sketch, of his 
memoirs, I may as well finish—this youth, late in the 
evening, took the omnibus to go home, and he rods 
fourteen times from William Street to the Bank | 
and back, because his own street had vanished. | 
It returned at last, and he got out, but his house | 
Was gone, 
He rang at every door-bell on the right-hand side | 
of the way, and asked at each if John Wheaton lived | 
ere. 
., His name was not John Wheaton, but he thought 
if he employed his rightful cognomen, somebody 
might suspect him of intoxication ; and he was only 
forgetful. 





Finally, he grew so agitated, that the horrible idea 
seized him that he might be John Wheaton, whoever 
he was, and in that case he was entertaining a 
stranger; and the thought overcame him so, that he 
sat down on a kerb-stone and wept bitterly. 

And then along trotted that seraphic policeman, 
and said: 

** Now, what the dickens are you doing there ?”” 

And my friend said he was crying because he 
was a stranger to himself, by name John Wheaton. 

“ Which it ain’t,” said the policeman. 

‘*Then I’m lost,” replied the low-spirited youth, 
“and I’ve no name at all, and I wish you would 
arrest me.” 

The policeman did not comply with this judicious 
request, but he must have been true to the duty he 

months before taken upon himself, for the next 
morning, as Bridget came downstairs to open 
the house, she found the hope of the family 
lying on the floor, with his head under the 
hall-table; and when she woke him he observed 
mildly that he had just stepped into the dining-room 
to wind his watch, and that if she stopped out so late 
again, and walked home without her boots on, he 
should feel it his duty to inform her mistress, 
though, for this timte, she could go scot-free upon 
condition that she would take her oath the 
Wandering Jew was not her cousin, and would sign 
the temperance pledge as soon as it was daylight. 

But to returnto Jem. I went back in-doors, and 
told him I thought the best thing he could do was to 
make his way home; his women-kind would cer- 
tainly be frightened half to death by his absence, 
and there was no sign of any functionaries of the law 
wishing to trouble him. 

I gave him some laudanum for his mother, and a 
lass of spirits to revive his own spirits, and walked 
ome with him myself—not out of kindness, for I 

am not much given to sympathy—from simple 
curiosity to see how he would behave in case he were 
arrested. 

But nothing whatever happened ; I left Jem at his 
own door, and gaunt home, rather disgusted at 
having witnessed neither farce nor melodrama. 

The next morning, however, I received the follow- 
ing note, delivered by, I am sure, the dirtiest boy in 
London: 

“Humbug, sur’ fat least I read itso at first, but 
reflection convinced me that Jem had meant to write 
honoured), ‘‘ I am arest as i were leaving the houses 
the old ’un doesn’t no nothin’ nor yet little ’un, and 
it isn’t reezon to trouble you to brake it nor yet to 
look me upp, so no more from your graitful jem 
mucher, which i be.’? 

I happened to be acquainted with the judge under 
whose jurisdiction Jem would come; and as I have 
a decided weakness for police courts, low society, 
and meddling with what is none of my business, I 
quoted my favourite proverb wherewith I have 
headed this chronicle, sent the dirty boy for a 
Hansom cab, and set off, knowing that I should ba 
in time to catch ‘‘ his worship” before he went into 
court. 

During our walk to his home on the previous night 
Jem had given me so many more details of the way 
in which the poor girl had been treated by her brutal 
step-father, that I had no doubt it would be a very 
simple matter to settle the whole affair by a judicious 
frightening of the old man. 

I did see the judge,and got well laughed at and 
abuse for my pains; but as he was celebrated for 
being so soft-hearted, that he was no more fit for his 
position than a poet would have been, I felt confident 
he would not forget all I had related to him in Jem’s 
favour. 

I tried also to find the step-father, but he had not 
yet appeared, so I was forced to let matters take 
their course. 

My old acquaintance, the door-keeper, showed me 
into the row of seats reserved for barristers and pri- 
vileged visitors, and sat down till Jem’s case should 
have its turn, 

It was a Monday morning, and there is no spectacle 
so irresistibly comical and so dismally pathetic asa 
London police-court on that day. This special 
Monday there was a larger number “ brought up for 
judgment” than usual, and between prisouers and 
their friends, the space was thronged. 

Good two hours passed before Jom’s case was 
reached. He came in under the charge of the cou- 
stable, and took his seat in the dock, looking very 


white and nervous, but so notable a contrast to those | 


who had preceded him in the matter of cleauliness, 
and a decent, respectable appearance, not to mentiou 
his handsome face, that 1 kuew the sympathies of 
that soft-hearted old goose of a judge would be on 
his side. 

“Now, Mr. Constable, what case is this?’’ de- 
manded his worship, peering at his papers, or pre- 
tending to, for I saw that in reality he was watci:- 
ing Jem. 





The policeman explained, in a very husky voice. 
During the silence which eusued, Jom cast a raeful 
glance toward me, and I distinctly heard him 
mutter: 

“ I knowed they’d make it out reduction.” 

A knot of solicitors seated within the bar await- 
ing some business or other, heard too, and so did 
the judge, and everybody laughed. 

Whereat poor Jem groaned. 

‘‘Who appears against this man?’’ asked his 
worship. 

“* The girl’s step-father, your worship.” 

“ Then let us hear what the girl's step-father has 
to say about the matter,” returned the judge. 

To the right of the bench was a machine that 
resembled an old-fashioned cupboard more than any- 
thing else, only that it was open in front. This was 
the witness-box, ‘Thecontrivance had a door at the 
back which opened with a snap, and shut with a 
grunt. It opened now, and a hard-faced -man of 
about fifty entered, decently dressed, looking like one 
of the poorer class of English farmers. He kissed 
the Testament with a smack, darted a revengeful 
glance at Jem (who, I could see, bad great difficulty 
to keep from shaking his fist at him), then looked at 
the judge with a hypocritical, sanctimonious expres- 
sion of countenance, which of itself would have con- 
vinced me that he was an out-and-out old rascal, who 
deserved to be hanged without benefit of jury or 
clergy. 

* Now tell as about this little difficulty, witness,” 
said the judge. 

“ Yes, your worship, that’s all one as what I come 
up for,” returned the man, pulling the iron-gray hair 
that hung over his forehead. ‘‘ You see, your wor- 
ship, Jonny Ray, she’s my step-daughter, with her 
poor, dear mother up among the seraphers, ani she 
left to my charge, and, as a body may say, I have 
carried her in my bosom——’” 

We don’t care anything about your bosom, wit- 
ness,” said the judge. 

“Tt was, as you might say, a figger of speech, 
your worship,”’ explained the man, with another tug 
of his forelock. 

“We don’t want any figures of speech here, wit- 
ness. We want a plain statement of facts,” said 
the judge, in as stern a voice as he could assume. 

The man, a good deal frightened before by the 
position in which he found himself, was now much 
confused, and it was not till the judge had several 
times bidden him go on and tell the story in his 
own way, that he found voice to proceed. 

Not only did he accuse Jom of having inveigled 
the girl from her home, but she had taken with her 
certain articles and papers which, he said, were his 
personal property, and these were in Jem’s posses- 
sion, 

“ Hem!” said the judge, when he had finished. 
“As you state the case, the matter does not come 
under the jurisdiction of this court. However, we 
may a8 well inquire a little further. Have you any 
other witnesses to summon?” : 

Mr. Clumber had, and he gave place to Amelia 
Crummy, his servant, who corroborated his state- 
ments. Jem had been growing more and more 
excited. Suddenly he banged his fist down on tho 
railing, and roared : 

“Ask her about his hauling the poor gal by the 
’airs of her ’ead. Only ask ’im that !’’ 

“Silence !”’ thundered the constables. 

‘‘ There will be an opportunity presently for you 
to speak, prisoner,’’ said the judge. ‘* However, the 
question seems a sensible one. Mrs. Crummy, tell 
us what you know about that little family diffi- 
culty.” 

Mrs. Crummy was disinclined so to do, and seemed 
to have slight memory of any such occurrence, but 
a few stern words from the judge brought back her 
recollection, and, amid bitter weeping, she confessed 
to having seen an unpleasant ceremony of that 
nature performed, 

“ More than once ?’’ asked the judge. : 

Mrs, Crummy, in a low voice, admitted that it 
had happened more than once, : 

“Three times, perhaps?” suggested tho judge, 
persuasively. 

“‘ Four!” exclaimed the witness, with unexpected 
energy. 

“You can go down,” said the judge ‘‘ Now, 
constable, we should like to see Mr. Clumber again.” 
When the man re-appeared, the judge looked at Jem. 
‘‘ Prisoner, what have you to say?” 

Jem had a good deal to say, but he was in a states 
of such excitement that he said itin a broken fashion, 
though he certainly did make out the step-fathor as 
abandoned an old brute as one could desire. 

“Have you any witnesses, prisoner?” asked the 
judge. 
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“ Plenty !” shouted Jem. ‘* Why, the whole neigh” 
bour’ood knows what a life he led her.” 

“ But you haven’t the whole neighbourhood here, I 
am afraid.’”’ 

Jem had nohody. 

“ You see, I ain’t ’ad no chance,’”’ he explained. 

‘* Witness,” said the judge, “I cannot goon with 

this case. I can only send you to auother court. Iam 
going to give you a word of advice. It would be the 
wisest plan for you, and this young man, and your 
step-daughter to come to some arrangement among 
yourselves. One thing is certain, from the evidence 
of your own Witness, you have behaved very little 
like a father to the poor girl, and whatever you can 
prove against the prisoner, you are pretty sure to 
have an action for cruel treatment brought against 
rou.” 
. “Your worship,’ said Clumber, “I hope I kuows 
my duty, and my duty is to punish Jem Mucker. As 
for my Jenny, it may have happened.that L urged her 
a little harsh sometimes, for our Jeuny was heady 
and sot from,a child, and once, as far back as when 
she had to have one of her first teeth crewed nf 

“* That willdo,” interrupted the judge. ‘‘ Constable, 
we have nothing more to do with this case here. Re- 
move the prisoner.” 

As he pronounced these words, a woman’s voice 
rose in a dolorous slrick, and another feminine 
voice moaned : 

“Only let me speak for him. He’s as good a 
boy as ever lived. I ought to kuow, for 1’m his 
mother !’’ 

‘© What’s all this ?”’ demanded the judge, 

‘* Please, your worship,” explained the constable, 
“it’s the girl herself, aud the chap’s mother.” 

‘“ We want to be summonsded,’’ groaned the old 
woman. “ Oh, dontie take my Jem to prison, dentie! 
Hero’s Jenny, she’ll speak it right out. We ain’t a- 
going to keep it back no more.” 

“Shut up, mother!” roared Jem. 

The constable managed to restore silence after a 
little. 

‘*- Let the girl come into the witness-box,”’ said the 
judge. 

: And iu a few seconds the prettiest, most horribly, 

f.ightened young creature that ever I set eyes on was 

zently pushed into the box by the constable, clinging 

fast to the hand of a little, old woman, in an ancient 
lack bonnet, and crying : 

“Ol, don’t, let me go! Dont, let me go!” 

‘* Let her friend.stand in the door, constable,” said 
the judge. ‘Now, my girl, tell me what it is you 
want tosay. You are nota witness, but I mean to 
liston to you.” 

‘It’s about Jom, I want to tell. I ’? She broke 
off, her great blue eyes wild with fright, seeking 
Jeiu’s face, and Jem was making her furious signs to 
be silent, ‘‘L will tell, Jem!” she shrieked. ‘Qh, 
vlease, sir, if anybody goes to jail it ouglit to be me! 
Aud Lnever stole—the papers was my father’s letters 
ani Mr, Clumber had metier’s money, and——” 

Vell tother,” interrupted the old woman, in a 
lu whisper, 

dh, yes, sir, and I ain’t togo back. I’d rather 
¢ » prison, or be sent to Australy. Please to let 
Jemandme goto Australy. I’m his own lawful 
wile, sir. We was married four days ago.” 

16 threw her checked apron over her head, and 

t into a passion of tears. Jem sank back in his 
seat, a picture of despair. 

“You are his wife?” cried the judge. ‘ Why 
didu’t you say so in the beginning, you. Jem ?” 

‘he little old woman thrust her head forward, and 











moaned, 
* Please, sir, that was what Jem wouldn't let us 
tell. He said then that there Ciumber couid worrit 


r; and he’d go to jail, and stop there sooner.” 

* How old is she ?’’ asked the judge. 

‘ Righteen last Michaelmas,” sobbed the old 
woman. 

“Oh, constable, send these people away!” said the 
jnige, laughing. “My girl, nobody can touch you 
or vour husband. Understand that!” 

**Drat my bones!” muttered Jem. 

** As for Mr. Clumber, if you wish to bring an 
action against him for ill treatment, you can. Now, 
go home and show yourself a good little wife, and I 
ho} you have got a good husband.” 

‘Tue poor girl sank back fainting, and was carried 
out by the old woman. The constable moved aside 
for Jom to pass. Jem only made two bounds to the 
door, 

{ went out iato the passage, and round to the room 
Where the three were sitting. Jenny had come to 
her senses, and was lying in Jem’s arms, and the little 
old woman was on her knees before them, erying like 
onan aud wipiug her eyes with the end of her 
shawl, 

“Jem,” said I, “‘ you certainly are the most tre- 





mendous fool in London! Why, in the name of 
common sense, did you not tell me last night that 
you were married to Jenny.” 

** Well, you see, sir,’ said Jem, “‘ there was that 
case in the paper about the girl who ronned off, and 
she was a—a ward of—of—— What’s the name, 
mother?” 

“ Oh, don’t ask me, Jom! Qaly let’s get away. 

‘“‘ Chancery ?’’ I suggested. 

“ That's it, sir.” 

‘Well, what has that to do with your “enny, you 
confounded idiot ?” I inquired. 

“ Well, you see, sir, she’s an orpheling, too.” 

“ And you thought all orphans were wards in 
Chancery ?” 

‘‘Which I did, and that case in the paper; and 
then there was anotherin the Routed Rascal of 
Rosemary, which went through twenty-four numbers 
of the journal.” 

** Jem,’ sid T, “yon let newspapers and serial 
novels alone, and stick to your work. Look up, Jenny ! 
Upon my word, you're the prettiest girl ve seen in 
a twelvemonth! Isuppose Jem wouldn’t let you 
give mea kiss ?” 

“Indeed, he shall, and welcome,” cried the old 
woman; and Jenny did. The old mother followed 
suit, which was more than I bargained for. So I 
kissed Jenny again, to console me,and thethree went 
away, the happiest trio in all London, 

FE. L.N, 
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A youna lady, writing to herswain, is said to have 
indited : ‘* Dear ——: Come and see-us'soon, We 
have just got a new lamp, that will turn down, and 
make it deliciously dark. Your affectionate 4d 

Onz of the greatest speeches on record is the fol- 
lowing, describing the destruction of a meeting- 
house, by a flood: “ A few short weeks ago, and you 
saw tho stately meeting-house, towering up in your 
midst like a grannydear in a cornfield. Now, none 
so poor to do it reverence! It has gone tlie way of 
all flesh. The mighty torrents descended from the 
eternal clouds; the air was filled with cries of 
despair ; the river swelled and ran over; the mighty 
building creaked, shook, rose upon the surface of 
the water, and moved like a world in miniature down 
the vast expanse, carrying off with it at least five- 
shillings worth of wood in Mr, MacJames’s garden.” 

Catecuism By Rorr.—A class of ragged boys in 
a school had learned to answer questions in the 
catechism by rote. One day a stranger entered to 
examine them; but unfortunately, the boy who was 
always at the head of the class was absent. The 
stranger asked * Who mado you?” And the boy 
avswered, “The dust of the earth.’ ‘* Oh, no!” 
was the remoustrance, “God made you.” No,” 
was the response, “tho boy thas God made isn’t 
here.” 

Tue following receipt for true eloquence is given 
by a down East orator: “ Ges yourself chock full of 
the subject, knock out the bung, and let nature 
caper.” 

Rep is used for danger signals on railroads and 
always means “stop.” Ona inin’s nose it ought to 
give the same warning. 

DIsTANT vg greed dem ge who imagine they 
have a claim to rob you if you are rich, and to insulé 
you if you are pour. 

“Tus bank is a bad place for colds,” said a pun- 
ning cashier; “so many drafts passing through i¢ all 
the time.” 

America has only one physician to every eight 
hundred inhabitants. That is, they begin on that 
basis, but after that there are not so many inhabi- 
tants. 





“QUITE TOO MOVING.”’ 

Exrrover: “Good morning, William, how are 
you ? and how’s your poor old mother ?” 

“ WittraAM: Well, sir, I don’t know; I don’t live 
with the old woman now; I’ve got lodgings of my 
own.” (Pause.) ‘ But I won’t see her want.” 

Emptoyer: “ Ab, perhaps that’s why you’ve moved 
away !”” —Fun. 

THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 

Yournurun Bumpkin (in the smock frock, to convi- 
vial rustics who have been engaged in this sort of 
thing ever since Monday last): “ Oh, if yer please, 
do yer know, is this the way to the savings’ bank ?”’ 
(Convivial rustics think it over, and decide to go to 
work again immediately.) —Judy. 

A Baby is reported to have coughed upa key the 
other day that had been for some time locked up in 
it little chest, 








A FRENCH SPORTSMAN AND A SAGACIOUS DOG. 

THE commencement of the pheasant-shootine 
season—under very favourable conditions, we arc 
glad tolearn—gives point to the complaint which « 
French sportsman lugubriously makes in the columns 


| of a Paris. paper, Mr. Nathaniel Winkie, notwith. 


standing his reputation as a. sportsman, could not 
help wondering “ what the dogs were about” on one 
memorable oecasion.. The French sportsman above- 
mentioned had better grounds for surprise at the 
conduct of the beau chien Anglais. which he pur- 
chased as a shooting dog frem a native of perfidious 
Albion. The animal certainly manifested some 
symptoms of joy on the first day his new master 
shouldered his gun and prepared for la chasse ; “ but 
(says the sportsman) I find it impossible to get him 
out of the house all the same.” He immediately 
sent a telegram to Scotland to the person from whom 
he had purchased the dog, mentioning the circum- 
stance, and received. in due course the telegraphic 
answer: ‘Forgot to tell you thatthe. dog having 
been born in Scotland only follows a master in the 
national costume. Dress yourself as a Highlander, 
and he will follow you with alacrity.” The sports- 
man regarded the necessity of dressing himself up 
for his dogas a little onerous, but finally submitted, 
and figured as a Highlander. In that picturesque 
costume he was saltited by the no'le dog with great 
demonst¥ations of joy and the most lively gambols. 
The sportsman, scarcely less delighted, advanced & 
la chasse; gun'in hand. The doz followed him fora 
few minutes, bat suddenly left him, and returned 
to the house, from which he refused to be allured. A 
new telegranf way sent to the former owner; the 
reply came: “Forgot to tell you that it isa sheep 
dog ‘accustomed ‘to look after flocks in Scotland ; 
take. a hundred’or two sheep with you and all will 
go well.’? The unlucky French sportsman considered 
it impossible to go shooting im his woods in‘ company 
with a flock of sheep, and so he writes to his paper 
to say that hé thinks-he has been swindled. 

_A FATHER, fearing an earthquake in the region of 
his horne, sent his two boys to a distant friend’s 
uatil the peril should be over. A few weeks after 
the father received this lotter from his friend: 
** Please take your boys home and send down the 
earthquake,” 


Evit oF Crepir.—A boy at a crossing havin 
begged for something of a gentleman, the latter 
told him he would give him something as he came 
back. The boy replied: ‘‘ Your honour would be 
surprised if you knew the money I lose by giving 
credit’ that way.” 

THE LOVER’S ALPHABET, 
A begins Amor, the Latin for love. 
B begins Beauty, which that passion does move. 
stands for Cupid, that sounder of hearts. 
for, with which he does mischief, his Darts. 
begins Ijyes, which lovers oft name, 
what tivey raise in their heart, a fierce flame. 
G lovers do use to set forth their Grief. 
H directs you to Hope, the poor lover’s relief. 
tells you great Joy bless’d lovers do find, 
K in esing their charmers, when once they grow 
kind. 
stands for Languish and Lover, Love letter ; 
if you’re too modest, you'll be lik’d ne’er the 
better. 
tells you that nothing’s oft true love’s reward. 
Oaths, to which lovers have little regard. 
stands for Pity, Pangs, Passion, and Pain, 
Quiet, which lovers do hope for in vain. 
begins Rapture, and Raging, and Rove, 
S$ Sighs, words much us’d in making of love. 
T tells us that ladies Torment us and Tease, 
V tells us Variety always will please. 
W for Woman, Wounds, Wonder, and Woe. 
X I think is like love, it crosses me so. 
Y ends the love-letter in writing of Your, 
Z Z——ds cries the lover, who his pain can’t endure. 

A RECKLESS driverran over a man near the post- 
office the other day, and as the pedestrian crawled 
upon the sidewalk, the Jehu called out to him, in 
a tone of mingled indignation and remonstrance: 
** What’r ye doin’ under my cab ?” and drove on 
his way. 

Sypngy Samira had a maid who used to boil eggs 
very well by her master’s watch ; but one day he 
could not lend it to her because it was under repair, 
so she took him the time from the kitchen clock, 
and the eggs came up nerrly raw. ‘ Why didn’t 
you take the three minutes from the clock as you 
do from the watch, Mary ?”? “ Well sir,” replied 
Mary, “* | thought that would be too much, as the 
hands are so much larger.” 

Sarp a cobbler, who had just set up business: ‘ My 
first purchase is my last.” 

Wuen a man drinks glass after glass ho is apt te 
have panes in his inside, 
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No Truté IN THE LAND,—A woman, probably 
her intellect, stopped a divine in the 
this salutation: “There is no trath in 
r! there is no truth in the land!” 
good woman,” replied 
yes I do,” returned she 
rejoined 


decayed in 
street, with 
the land, si 
Thou, you don’t speak truth, 
the clergyman. ‘Oh, : rr 
hastily, “ Then there is #rath in the land, 
he as quickly, 
NOT 80 VERY WRONG. 

Mistress: ‘ Yes, it is above the average. th 
way (to first boy) what is the meaning of average ? 

first Boxy: “ Please,’m, don’t know.” 

Sucoxp Boy: “ A thing hens lay.on!” 

Mistress: “ Nonsense: what do you mean?” 


Sxconp Boy: “ Why, father says our hens lay four 


eggs a day—on an average !” —Fun. 


HANDYWORK. 


Man (with hands in pockets) : “Seen anything of 


a-job o’ work lately, John?” 


OTHER Man (with hands in other pockets): ‘‘Saw 


one t’other day, but dida’tlike to ask, ’cos they 
might ’a said‘ yes’ !’’ —Fun. 


ConstaNnTinoPte.—A decree has been made that 


in future all interest on Turkish loans shall be paid 
half in Turkey Sponge and half in Turkey Rhubarb. 
—Punch. 

HovsEwirery.—An ancient art, said to have beon 
fashionable among young girls and wives. ‘Now 
— out of use, or practised only by the lower 
orders, 

‘“ THESE soaps are-all one scent,’ was the. notice 
which a perfumer put over several boxes of them. A 
greenhorn read it} laid down a cent, and said : 

“Til take, the whole lot.’’ 

A utrie child, gazing upon an old pieture'of his 
mother, taken in a low dress, remarked : 

“Mamma, darlink, you was mos’ ready for bed 
when yat picter was taken.” 

SusceprrprLity.—There is now living an old widow 
lady, upwards of eighty years of age, who declares 
she has not shed a tear these fifty years, during which 
time she has buried three loving husbands. 

A Tarror of’ & melancholic tempsrament was ob- 
served recently sitting cross-legged on the Canada 
shore, gazing intently at the Horseshoe Fall with its 
black cloud of spray. A reporter stole up unobserved 
and heard him mutter : 

“ What a place to sponge a coat!” 


Sam an old doctor to graduating class of medical 
students: “ Keep your patients alive—if you ean ; 
dead men pay no bills.” 

A Goop Wirr.—There are three things which a 
vood wife should resemble, and yet those three 
things she should not resemble. She should be like 
« town el.ck—keep time and regularity. She-should 
10t be like a town clock—speak so loud that all the 
‘own may hear her. She should be like a snail— 
prudent aud keep within her own house. She should 
10¢ be like a snail—carry all she has upon her back. 
ne should be like an echo—speak when spoken to. 
She should not be like an echo—determined always 
to have the last word. 

IRISH BULLS, 

Tue Irish papers, in describing a late’ duel at 
Waterford, say, that one of the combatants was ‘shot 
through the fleshy-part of the thigh bone! But this 
8 nothing to the real Ivish bull of a man named 
iendrick, who, a short time ago, lodged a complaiut 
at the Dublin police office against a comrade named 
Uawless, for cheating him out of his share of the 
product of a set of harness, which they had stolen 
out of a coach-house that morning! Hendrick told 
uls story with great naivete, and mentioned where 
the harness had been sold, but was quite astonished 
When the magistrate ordered him to Newgate. 
Search was immediately made for Lawless. 











Tue Excise duty on male 
ended March last was £198,651. 
CONSUMPTION oF SprIRITs.—The Inland Revenue 
roturns for the first half of the year 1876 show that 
in that period duty was paid on 14,173,572 gallons of 
home-made spirits for consumption as beverage in the 
United Kingdom. his quantity is more by 159,970 
gallons than that of the corresponding half of the pre- 
Seen year, England has taken 7,877,753 gallons, 
ee 8,115,725 gallons, Ireland 3,180,396 gallons. 
. a ‘s @ decrease in the quantity in England and 
; Scotland, but an increase of more than a quarter 
a million gallons in Ireland ; the return for the first 
rs i 1875 showed an increase in England and some 
Serease in Ireland. The Custom-house return of 


sorvants in the year 


By the 


more than that in the corresponding half of last yea 
the supply of fereign, colonial, and home-made spir 


present year, 








*Judson’s Simple Dyes.” 
found this usef 


hh, 





pp r , Silke, feathers, lace, or au 
small article of dress 


soiling the bands. 





THE REWARD OF OHARITY. 


In all the country round about 
There was nono more respected 

Than Farmer Johnsoa, who no chance 
To do good e’er neglected ; 

And yet his acres were not great, 

But formed a limited estate, 


His humble farm-house was the home 
happimess, uni 
With love and charity, which ne’er 
The worthy suppliant slighted, 
And though the pittance was but small, 
It was a blessing, after all; 


For smallest gifts oft comfort bring 
As great as wealth’s bestowal, 
If they but be of kindliness, 
The loving heart's avowal, 
If those who give and those who take 
Of them a mutual blessing make. 


Tho farmer proved this maxim true— 
Good Far.ner Johnson lowly, 

And gratitude for what he gave 
Came never, never slowly ; 

He strove to act the better part, 

And had no boastful pride of heart. 


And henee it was the country round 
About his humble dwelling, 

When he was laid away, with praise 
Of his kind acts was sweliing; 

And never-ending gratitude 

His monument of honour stood, 





GEMS. 


—_—— 


It is beauty’s privilege to kill time, but time always 
kills beauty. 

We esteem people lesa for what the 
than what they are worth to us. 

He who is at, war with his neighbour canrot be at 
peace with himself. 

Iv is a great misfortune of some great mon not to 
know their friends from their enemies. 

WantT less than you have, and you will aways 
have more than you want, 

It is as difficult for a young woman to know she 
is ugly as to be ignorant of her beauty. 

He who followeth his recreation instead of his 
business shall ina little time have no business to 
follow. 

A FALSE friend is like a shadow on a dial, it appears 
in clear weather, but vanishes as soon as itis cloudy. 
ABSENCE destroys weak passions, but increases 
strong ones, as the wind extinguishes a canile but 
blows up a fire. 

THE sun has some spots on its surface, and the 
best and brightest characters are not without their 
faults and frailties. 

NEVER overpraise any absent person, especially 
ladies, in the company of ladies. [t is the way to 
bring envy and hatred upon those whom you wish 
well to. 

Women in their most exalted state, are not so 
difficult to win as they are sometimes imagined to 
be; it unfortunately happens that the best men think 
them the most so. 


y are worth 





No woman, even the most intellectual, believes 





foreign and colonial spirits imported and entered for 
consumption here in the first half of 1876 shows the 
quantity as 5,576,516 proof gallons, or 80,278 gallons 


which bad shown an increase of above half a million 
gallons over the first halfof 1874. ‘The increase in 


together was 800,000 gallons in the first half of last 
year, but only 240,000 gallons in the first half of the 


Your owN Dyer.—The little domestic annoy- 
ances occurring through the detention of articles sent 
to the dyers may be avoided by the use of a good 
dye such as is to be obtained under the namo of 
Our “ gudewife ’” has 
ul little dye very efiicacious in ite 


, which may be dyed without 


herself decidedly homely. The self-deception is 
natural, for there are some most charming women 
without a particle of beauty. 

Do not attempt to frighten children and inferiors 
by passion; it does more harm to your own character 
than it does good to them; the same thing is bettor 
done by firmness and persuasion. 


Tr; 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


ALDERLEY Poppinc.—Two tablespoonfuls of 
ground rice, the same quantity of arrowroot, the yolks 
of two eggs, a little grated lemon-peel, sugar, and a 
pint of milk. Lay a little orange marmalade at the 
meg of a dish, pour this mixture over it, and 

ake. 

AppLeE Puppinc.—Take six tart apples, pippins 
are the best; steam them without boiling, after 
washing them quite clean; strain them through a 
sieve. Add six spoonfuls of melted butter, and the 
game of sugar, six eggs, half a wincglassful of ier 4 
and the juice of one lemon. Line a pudding dis 
with puff-paste, and bake it. Servo hot or cold with 
sweet cream without sugar. 

Fie Puppina.—Pfakea quarter of a pound of figs, 
pound them ina mortar, and mix gradually half a 
pound of bread crumbs, and four ounces of bocf-suet, 
minced very small; add four ounces of pounded 
sugar, and mix the whole together, with two eggs 
beaten up, and.a good teacupful of new milk. When 
all these ingredients are well mixed fill a mould and 
boil for four hours. 

Satry Lunn Puppine.— Soak one of the tea-cakes, 
called Sally Lunn, in a basin that will just hold it, 
with boiling milk, for three hours, then turn it out. 
Scoop out a piece from the underside, so as not to 
injure the upper crust, and replace it. Mix one 
egg with a glass of wine, well beaten, a little spice 
and sugar, and, having taken out the piece previously 
cut, stir in these ingredients, still taking care not to 
break the crust, then replace the piece. Let the 
basin be covered with butter, and fill up with bread- 
crumbs if not quite full. Boil three-quarters of an 
hour. It is better to scoop the piece out before the 
boiling milk is poured on the cake. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. 


THE novelty here is called “ Peril,” and avowedly 
translated from the French by two gentlemen who 
choose to conceal their identity under the quaint 
pseudonymes of Saville Row and Bolton Rowe. The 
play, “ Nos Iutimes,” of M. Sardou, contains some 
striking situations, scveral of them hardly appre- 
ciated by an English audience, and with these itis 
impossible to deal without destroyiug the cohesion, 
nay the plot of the piece, A mere recital of the 
story of this clever play would convey but little idea 
of the talent shown in its construction and cha- 
racters. As, however, it has been already played in 
one English version and by more than one french 
company in London this is unnecessary. Miss 
Robertson, who plays the leading female character, 
Lady Ormond, Mr. Bancroft (Sir George Ormond), 
Mr. Sugden (Captain Bradford), My. Cecil (Sir 
Woodbine Grafton), Mr. Kendal (Doctor Thorn- 
ton), Mr. Young (Perey Grafton), with Mrs. Leigh 
Marray (Mrs. Crossley But), and Miss Lucy Buck- 
stone, formed a cast of unusual power; while the 
finish, mounting, and general mise en scene were 
such as the patrons of this theatre are sure to be 
presented with. 


FRENCH people are much given to the adoption of 
sobriquets. Why did Moliére call himself Poquelin ; 
why did Arouet dub himself Voltaire ; why do many 
of the racing celebrities in France run their horses 
under names to which their owners have no claim ? 
Why does M. Granier call himself M. de Cassaguac ? 
and why are hundreds of other Frenchmen a prey to 
the same weakness? Cardinal Botneciose was 
fully justified in changing a name which exposed one 
of his sacred calling to questionable jokes; aud 
Malle. Dalait, the actress of the Francais, has 
adopted the name of Dudley, for a like reason ; but 
why did Leclerc take the name of Buffon? or Le- 
bouvier style himself Fontenelle; or Joiyot Cre- 
billon? ‘The great writer who signed himself 
d’Alerbert had no right to the name. 

Arter four years, chiefly at the autipodes, our 
first of English pianistes, Arabella Goddard (Mrs. J. 
W. Davison), re-appeared at St, James’s Hall on 
Thucsday last. 
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NOITCES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Brta.—There are many like yourself who cannot use a 
gargle. There is much to be said against their use, as 
the effort frequently causes relaxation of the throat. 
Madame Tietjens and the principal members of the 
Operatic Company use the Effervescing Astringent 
Voice Lozenges, made by Mr. Cooper, 26, Oxford Street. 
who will send them to any part of the Kingdom for four- 
teen stamps. 

Avynizg P,—An apprentice cannot absent himself from 
the service of his master without the consent of the said 
master, and for so doing he may be summoned before a 
magistrate, and should he refuse to return to his master 
he is liable to be sent to prison. 

A Constant SusscripgeR.—A man marrying a widow or 
otherwise becomes the owner ofall the gcods and chattels 
such widow is really possessed of at the time’ of such 
marriage, subject to all her liabilities, unless a marriage 
settlement provides to the contrary; consequently he 
has the power of the disposal of the same, however heart- 
less his conduct may be in selling it. His wife may 
establish her claim of maiutenance from him by applica- 
tion to the parochial authorities, in like manner for her 
children, although the same are not the issue of the 
second marriage, provided the same are legitimate born. 

Satty.—To receive presents from a married man, of 
which his wife knows nothing, is decidedly objectionable. 
There de also little intercourses between you, which he 
presumes to take when his wife is not present, which 
ought to awaken you to a sense of the impropriety of his 
conduct. You had better, therefore, be on your guard, 
and keep your friend at 2 distance, This you owe to 
yourself, and we are surprised your self-respect has not 
of itself suggested such a line of action. 

GEORGE 8,—One of the vices of the age is a contempt 
for labour. The race for gentility is the race for the 
workhouse and the jail. People crowd their children 
into the professions, and when the latter have grown 
up, finding they caanot obtain a living by their own 
exertions, they live on their friends, or how they can— 
because they have neither the strength, the ability, nor 
the inclination to follow those more mechanical, and of 
coursé more drudging employments they from their 
earliest years were taught to despise. When these un- 
fortunates have no friend to live upon they starve, or 
have resort to disreputable practices. Your fit will go 
off, but a little hard work would do you good, 


Jem.—The habit of using opium as a stimulant, like [ 


most pernicious habits of long standing, is difficult to 
overcome. Habit is truly a ‘‘second nature,” and it is 
only by the most resolute determination youcan conquer 
it. However, begin at once, employ goodwilland steadfast 
perseverance, and never break through your resolve when 
you have once made it. 

Epitg.—1. Timothy means a fearer of God. It comes 
from the Greek ‘“* Timo” and “ Theos.” 2. Susan means 
a lily, and is derived from the Hebrew; it is a shortened 
form of Susannah. Emma is from tne German “ Amme,” 
meaning anurse, 3. Irregular. 

Mags, A.—We do not think that love at first sight is so 
great an absurdity as you seem to imagine it to be, 
People generally make up their minds beforehand as to 
the sort of person they should like—grave or gay, dark 
or fair, with golden tresses or with raven locks ; and when 
the individual possessing these characteristics appears 
the bargain is soon made, and the feeling which is cow- 
monly called love at first sight sprinys into existence. 

H.—Nothing will make straight bair curl except the 
use of the curling-irous., 

_N. A.—The smallest bird of America is the humming- 
bird, avd of Europe the gold-crested wren. Thesmallest 
quadruped in the world is the pigu.y mouse of Siberia. 
The most diminutive plant is the arctic raspberry, which 
is so small that a six-ounce vial will hold the whole, 
branches, leaves, and all, 

MILLY writes in answer to William in search of a wife, 
and says she is eighteen yearsof age, and has no objection 
to a long courtship. Does Milly think it prudent or 
modest to answer such letters? If William cannot 
fiad a wife within his own circle of friends there must 
be something not quite congenial in his habits or cha- 
racter to ladies’ tastes. 

Jos.—Gibson and Gibbons are corruptions of Gilbert, 
which means famous, 





T. B.—Young ladies with some of the blood of Africa 
in their veins generally like fair-complexioned men, so 
poo the question at once. 

Loves.—The prudent, direct, and honourable course 
is always to apply to the parents for permission to pay 
love addresses to their daughter. : 

RosE.—Your so-called lover isa mere dawdler. Dis- 
miss him from your regard with womanly scorn. 

J. K.—If a soldier should desert from one regiment 
and join another would he be liable to the penalty of 
desertion? Unquestionably he would. On om” other 
principle no army could exist. Any soldier for any 
reason conld leave his regiment and betake himself to 
another, That would be the end of order and discipline. 

Katz.—If we might judge from your letters, we should 
say you are a shrewd, sensible girl, who would succeed 
in any respectable business you undertook, You have 
self-reliance, and as that is the sustainer of self-respect, 
you are well-armed to play your part in the battle of life. 
Stick to your millinery and study the fashions. Aclever 
milliner and dressmaker can always command custom. 

W.—It has been demonstrated that our whole planetary 
system, sun and all, moves round some centre not yet 
discovered, or likely to be so. It has been conjectured 
that that centro may be one of the fixed stars, What an 
awful idea of eternity we have in this suggestion of 
masses of worlds moving round each other in endless 
continuity! We just catch a glim of that which is 
“without beginniug or end,” and then stagger from it 
ay at our atomic littleness. 

. L, W.—Your lines are declined with thanks. 

Tom H.—Your lines are received with thanks, but 
scarcely up to our standard, s 

Lavra Amy, seventeen, tall and fair, brown hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a seaman in the Royal Navy. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, and good looking. 

Jip Jack and Jis Tre, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
wish to correspond with two young ladies of a medium 
height, between eighteen and nineteen. Jib Jack is of a 
medium height, fair complexion, light hair, and blue 
eyes. Jib Tye is of medium height, light curly hair, and 
hazel eyes. Both are considered good looking. Respon- 
dents must be fond of home and children, 


THREE, 


* Three he just one too many,” poor Corydon 
sighs, 
As adown by the moon-lighted lakes 
With Phyllis he wanders, until on the scens 
Number three the sweet colloquy breaks. 


Two loiter and linger, and whisper so low 
That their heads must be quite close together ; 
“Three bids them look up, and be proper and 
trite, 
And converse of the wind and the weather, 


** Four” fills up a carriage, or ballasts a boat, 
Divides, either walking or talking; 
Whilst “three” leayes an odd one, or beckons a 
ghost 3 
From the sorrowful past to come stalking. 


Two beaux anda girl! One is surely de trop 
And to leave is a golden-rule action. 
Two girls and a beau! Counting threa mascue 


line, 
He’s in danger of utter distraction. 


But, alas! for poor “ Three,” be it brother or 
aunt 


Maid or chaperone, guarding the beauty 
With precept, and counsel, and signal, and 
shawl, 
Small pleasure is found with the duty. 


One triplet alone wears a rose wreath and 
crown, 
With a sott- kiss of welcoming ag | 
For “ Taree” at its coming, where Hope lights 
the torch, 
And Love keeps the fiame true and steady, 
a 
One trio in tune, one tablet complete, 
Where “Tiree” lacks a warm welcome never, 
Tho’ it comes with a cry and au impotent arm, 
* Little baby ” is welcome for ever. £. GL 


Entry Opnerta C., nineteen, dark, and considered 
good looking, would like to correspond with a gentleman 
about her own age, 

Lizzie aud May, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen, May is seventeen, fair, and con- 
sidered good looking, Lizzie is eighteen, fair, and con- 
sidered good looking, 

Daisy, twenty-five, wishes to correspond with a good 
tradesman, with a view to matrimony, She has dark 
hair and eyes, medium height, domesticated, aud con- 
sidered good looking, 

Jutta aud Ips, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two dark young meu, lawyer's clerks preferred. Julia is 
fair, medium height, blue eyes, and considered good 
looking. Respondents must be of a loving disposition, 
good looking, educated, about twenty, and fond of 
home. 

Harry G., Cantey, and Harry J.; three tradesmon, 
wish to correspond with three young ladies between 
seventeen and eighteen. Harry G. is twenty-two, dari, 
short, and blueeyes Charley is of medium height, dari, 
blue eyes, and aze twenty. Harry J., tweuty, tall, fair, 
and grey eyes. Repondents must be of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

Romutvs and Remvs, two friends, would like to corres- 
pond with two young ladies from twenty to twenty-four, 
with a view to matrimony. Romulus, twenty-two, tall, 
and fair, Remus, twenty-four, tall, and fair, Both in 
business, 
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W. ., medium height, fair, and curly hair, would like 
‘ee with a young lady about seventeen, tall, 
and fair. 

RicwaRp and Tom would like to correspond with two 
young ladies. Richard is twenty-two, medium height, 
and fair complexion, Tom is twenty-eight, fair complexion, 
and medium height. 

Anwiz, EvGenie, and Lizzrs, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three dark young gentlemen. Annie 
is twenty, medium height, auburn hair, and grey eyes, 
Eugenie is nineteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
Lizzie is seventeen, with bright auburn hair and brown 
eyes. 

Grorae, twenty-one, fair, would like to correspond with 
@ young lady about twenty-one, with dark complexion, 

A.C.and J. J,, two friends in the Royal Marines, 
would like to correspond with two young Iadies about 
twenty. C. is tweuty, tall, and dark complexion, 
be J. is twenty-one, medium height, and fair com- 

exion. 

x. twenty-seven, fair, teetotaller, wishes to correspond 
with a respectable young lady from twenty to twenty- 
five, medium height, aud of a loving disposition. A 
teetotaller preferred. 

Laveuine Eres and Happy Facz, two friends, wish to 
correspond with two seamen inthe Royal Navy. Laugh- 
ing Eyes is dark, Respondent must be steady, about 
twenty-two. Happy Face is fair, with dark eyes. Re- 
spondent must be steady. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED; 


Epaar Georae C, is responded to by—Emma, tall, 
twenty, light brown hair, blue eyes, fair, good looking, 
domesticated, and of a loving disposition. : 

Bram Toprine List by—Lily of the Valley, who thinks 
she is all he requires. . 

Atuison by—Alf. H. L. Wouid like to receive carte- 
de-visite. } 

Betta by~Henry, eighteen, dark, tall, Would like to 
exchange carte-de-visite. y 
‘ case by— William, eighteen, dark, above the medium 

eight. 

ae by—Lonely George, twenty-nine, tall, dark, an 


ooking, 

WItiiaM 5 by—Nelly M., eighteen, medium height, 
and fond of home. . 

Firing Jis by—Ada, medium height, and dark brown 
hair and eyes. 

Fuirine Borat by~Marie, light brown hair and eyes, 
and good looking. y 

Neil by—G. H. W., twenty-nine, tall, fair complexion, 
= and of a loving disposition, and fond o: 

ome, 

SranKeR OvutHavun by—Nella, twenty-two, dark, fond of 
dancing and music; domesticated, 

Firine@ Rorat by—Laughing Lizzie, twenty-one, brown 
hair and blue eyes, aud fond of home. ‘Thinks she is all 
he requires, 

Jounx H. by—Belle, twenty, fond of music and danc- 
ing. 

Sticks by—Annette, seventeen, considered good look- 
ing, and fond of home, Would like to exchange carte- 
de-visite. - é 

ANNIE by—T. M., eighteen, considered good lookiag, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home, and thinks he is 
all she requires. 

Witiiam by—Lily V., twenty-one, fair, blue eyes, con- 
sidered good looking, fond of home, aud of a loving dis- 


tion, 

Epaar Georar C, by—Larking Katie, and thinks she is 
all he requires. . F 

Fayyy by—Ern, eighteen, medium height, considers 
good looking. ; : 

: — by—Bob, seventeen, medium height, and good- 
ooking. 

Kare by—True Blue, twenty-one, a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, medium heigit. fair complexion, hazel eyes, 
and brown hair, , : 

Ng by—Horatio, in a good position, thirty, t»l!, dark, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition, and fond of home. 
Would like to reesive carte-de-visite. : 

G. 3. by—Billy, loving, domesticated, and fond of 
children. ; 
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A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid Preparations. 


GOODALL’S 
BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The cheapest because the 
best, and indispensable to 
every household, an inestim- 
abl: boon to housewives. 
Makes delicious Puddings 
without eggs, Pastry without 
butter, and beautiful light 
bread without yeust. 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, §c., 
in ld. Packets, Gd., 18., 1s. 6d. and 2s. 


Tins. — 
PREPARED BY 


world. 











each. 


__ LEEDS. LEEDS 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. | 


The most delicious Sauce in the 


This cheap and excellent 
Ww Sauce makes the plainest 
> e+ viands palatable, and the 
i Semen daintiest dishes more deli- 
Fg cious. To Chops, Steaks, 
y = &c., it is incompar- 
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GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & 0o., “GOODALI, BACKHOUSE & Co., 


GOODALL’S 
QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, and most 
ee yet introduced. 
Indigesti — f Precite, | 2 

n on, ° 

General Debility, r+ ear d Pow 
Restores delicate invalids to 
health and vigour. 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, §c., at le., 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists,| 1g, 134., 28., and 2s. 3d. each Bottle. 
&c., in Bottles, at 6d., 18. and 2s. 6d. b4., 2, 
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DR. HASSALL’S FOOD 
For Infants, Children, $ Invalids. 


R. ARTHUR HILL ay te M.D. 
recommends this as the best and most 


alids’ Foods 
which have hitherto been brought before the 
wares it contains every requisite for the full 
d healthy aeeee and development of the 
body, and a considerable extent, self. 
digestive. ended by the Medical 
Press wal Faculty. Sold by ores Pat 
Oilmen, &c.. in Tins, at 6d. 1s., 22 
52., and 28 . each. 


A Treatise by Dr. Arthur Hill 
Hassall, M.D., on the Alimentation of 
Infants, Children,”and Invalids, can 
be had post free, on application, from 
the Manufacturers. 


‘GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & (Co, 
LEEDS. 
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VINCENT LUTTREL; 
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Rearing Chickens. 


One Year’s Frobation. 


Articles, Science, Miscellaneous, Gems, Household Treasures, Statistics, Correspondence, Etc. 


A Quaker’s Story. In A Box, Beauty, 
The New Dress. 


Interest. ——General 
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7 _ 
Kills BUGS. 

» FLEAS. 

» MOTHS. 
» BLACK BEETLES. ia 
PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLEN S FROM MOTHS, most 1 
Tuis Powder is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, and is perfectly harmless to the smallest animal or bis. — b 
May be obtained from all Chemists, in Tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, or free by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from ae 


THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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Mar, 1876. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
- x — * 
Good News for Every Home. 
D WHIGHT & MANN’S 
UNEQUALLED SEWING MACHINES. 
et LOCK-STITCH COMPLETE, FOUR GUINEAS. 
mn The “ALBERTA” Unequalled SILENT 
it LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
= Complete, from 5 Guineas. On Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 6} Guineas. 
x THE “EXCELSIOR” 
ill i SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINE; 
of Unrivalled for strength and beauty of stitch. 
= Price 6 Guineas. 
' coz “NEW FAMILY” 
A, Lock-Stitch Shuttle Machine, complete, 6 Guineas 
_ HAND MACHINES IN GREAT 
Variety, from 35s. 
tHE “PRIMA DONNA” 
New Lock-Stitch Shuttle Machine, 4 Guineas, List Free 
THE BEST YET PRODUCED. WANTED IN EVERY HOME. 
WHIGHT & MANN, 
143, Holborn Bars, London, E.C, 
Manvracrory: Gripping Works, IpswIicu. 
etc. 


WHY THIRST? 


WHEN ONE OF 


COOPERS 


SOLID THIRST QUENCHERS, 


Placed in the ‘mouth affords immediate 


relief, effervescing like lemonade. 


To actors, clergymen, public speakers, and 
after smoking they are invaluable. 
In bottles 1s. by post 1s. 2d., of the 
patentee, W. T. COOPER, Chemist, 


26, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


a EFFERVESCING LOZENGES 


a 


‘HOLLOWAYS PILLS [ape 





In his work on the Sources of the Nile, says:— 


rag Mahomet to inform the Faky that I was a doctor, amd 
“that I had the best medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina 
“short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s 
* Pills. These are most useful to an — as, genre unmis' able purges 
opropertion, they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies of 
eir value.” 


“1 ordered my d 





This fine Medicine cures all disorders of the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, 
and Bowels, is a Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD, and wonderfully 
efficacious in all complaints incidental to Females. A fine Medicine 
for Children. In WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, from whatever cause, & 
powerful INVIGORATOR of the system in all stages of life. 


~ GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. | 


Tes excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly reliev 
and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR’S 
GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
aes ETTERS PATENT. 


URES.—BY ROYAL L 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN, LEVER, TRUSS 
Perfected and Exhibited in the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, 

| § allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention 

in the curative treatmeut of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effe:ts, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the rejuisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 

Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s,, 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage free.. 

« Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 

« An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage free 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
The material of which these are made 1s recommended by the faculty as 
being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for 
giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., to 16s. each. Postage free. 
CHEST EXPANDING BRACES 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordinary braces, For children they 


- |are invaluable. They prevent stooping and preserve the symmetry of the Chest. 


Prices for Children, 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Adults, 10s. 6d., 15s, 6d. & 2ls. Postage free, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


THE BIRKBECK 


Is the only BULLDING SOCIETY whose Annual Receipts exceed 
MILLION! 











FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion, 
bilious and liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; or where an aperient is 





required, nothing can be better adapted. 


— 


bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are-truly excellent, removing the distressing 
headache so very prevalent, drepression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of ‘the skin, and give a healthy 


0 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


eas per 
WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, AND NO RENT TO PAY. 
Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
29 & 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 


For Five go? M 
WITH IMMEDIAT SSESSION, 
EITHER FOR BUILDING OR GARDENING PURPOSES. 
Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
at we Southampton TV Chancery Lane. 
HOW, TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 


w ety at cent. Interest. 


BIRKBECK BANK 
ANK. 
All sums under £00 “KB upon demand, 
Current Accounts opened similar to ordinary Bankers. Cheque Books swpplied. 

Offi ce hours from 10 till 4, on Mondays from 10 till 9, and on Saturdays from 10 till 2; 

A small Paniphlet, containing full particulars, may be obtained Gratis, or 
} sent post free on application to 
{ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

















JUDSON’S 


minutes, without soiling the hands. 






OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 
Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 
Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret, 


DYEING AT HOME.—JUDSON 'S simple DYES are 
most useful and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, PRICE SIXPENCE 
lace, braid, veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland 
thawls, or any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a few , PER BOTTLE. 


A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet is enough to Dye 
c, Child’s Dress or Twenty Yards of Bonnet Ribbon in Ten 
3 


Minutes, without soiling the hands. 
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LONDON READER 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MAY, 1876.: 





DR: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE--THE ORIGINAL. &: ONLY GENUINE, 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to ob! ain quiet, refreshing sleep, free from»headaehe, relief from pain and anguish, to calmand 


the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous-‘media, an 


d regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yo 


with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. Couns Browne, Member of thé College of Physicians, London, to which he gave the name of 


CE: by ©O-Ee'O D Y. IN. 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODY¥NE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, etc. 
From: LorD Franois ConyNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, Decembor 11th, 1868, 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who at this time last year bonght some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and ‘has found it a most wonder. 


fal medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen Bottles sent at once to the above address. 
Eart RvussELL communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera 
bad been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 13, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the 
defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. ; 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}2., 23. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None genuine witlout the words “Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government 


wey Soe 


Stamp. Overwhelming Medical ‘Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, 











A BEAUTIFUL 


SET OF TEETH. 





JOHN GO 
If you have never tried > 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO,’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE, 


Do so at once, 
And you will never use any other preparation for 
the. Teeth, 

If your Chemist or Ferfumer does not keep it, you 
will greatly oblige by forwarding his'Name and Address, 
with 18 stamps, to 
JOHN GOSNELL AND CO., 

93, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, 

And you will receive, prepaid, a Pot by return of Post. 


PERFECT FREEDOM 
FROM PREMATURE - DECA 





SNELL & CO.w’S 


If you have never tried 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE, 


Do so at once, 
And you will never use any other preparation for 
3 the Teeth. 
= If your Chemist or Perfumer does not keep it, you 
2 will greatly oblige by forwarding his Name and Address, 

with 18 stamps, to 
JOHN GOSNELL AND CO,, 
98, UPPER THAMES STREET, 

LONDON, 

And you will receive, prepaid, a Pot by return of Post 
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JOHN GOSNELL AND CO0’S TOILET AND. NURSERY POWDER. 


CELEBRATED FOR 


ITS PURITY. 





WEIR'S 55s. Sewing Machine for Families. 
» WEIR'S 42s. Machine, “THE GLOBE,” 
for Dressmakers. WEIR'S New 
Patent “ZEPHYR,” 84s. Shuttle 
Lock Stitch Machine, Hand or 
~ Foot. 


Machines Exchanged. 


MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. CARRIAGE 
PAID. PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLES FREE. 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W. 


















BY THE USE OF WHICH, 


During the Last Forty 
Years, 


MANY 


Have been effected; numbers of which cases have been 
pronounced INCURABLE! 


The numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the BAD 
CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS, also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and: 
all SKIN DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this most usefub 
Family Medicine, it being A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD and other 
fluids of the human body, 7 

Many persons ‘have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving SEA- SICKNESS; and in ‘warm climates they are very beneficial in alf 
Bilious Complaints, : 

Sold in boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., by G. Wuetrton & Son, 8, 
Crane Court, Fleet Street; London, and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
at home and abroad. 
stamps. 





GRAT HE OTL 


-COMFORTING. 


Eero s 


BREAKFAST 


(©): ©.Ad ie 


vAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, 





Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 83: 
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FOR BATHS, EFC, 


BRACING. A REAL LUXURY. INVIGORATING. 





 CONDYS OZONISED SEA SALA] 


— ’ ' 
ombines the properties of ® sem water and a pure air bath; invigorates the body, strengthens and tranquilises the nervous system; and 
has a most beneficial effect. ; 





Through the influence exerted on the nerves and vessels of the skin by “ CONDY’S OZONISED SEA SALT,” the invigorating effect of baths is 
far greater when Tepid Water is employed with the salt than when CoLD WATER is used without it. This will be found of Great value to persong 
who have constitutionally a dislike to the use of coLp water, though WITH COLD water the effect is sTILL MORE BRACING, 


=P .—feemews IMITATIONS of CONDY’S DISINFECTING FLUID, and CONDY’S OZONISED WATER (for Toilet purposes) being occasional! 
sold by Unscrupulous Tradesmen, the public are cautioned that the genuine bear my signature and the address, Battersea on every label F 


. 0) 
The genuine Condy’s Fluid hae this Sta Imitations h t. 
mitations have no 
signature and address ; 7 


, a Inventor, Patentee, and Manufacturer. 
seware of Imitations. Beware of Imititations. 


BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


The signature on Condy’s Crimson Fiuid is in black ink. The signature on Condy’s Green Fluid is in red ink. 


AGENTS :—JOHN BELL anp CO., 338, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. To be had of all first class Chemists. 
Or direct from H. BOLLMANN CONDY on receipt of stamps. 


Price in Bottles, 1s., 1 ]b.; 18. 6d., 2 lbs.; and 3s., 4 Ibs.; and in Packages of 7 lbs. and upwards, 6d. per lb., P. 
ot » 1s., ; . ag & BOOS 1 33., 3 te , " . acka, % 
Quantities of 7 lbs. and upwards sent, Carriage Paid, to any part of the United Kingdom ue receipt of Gamage as pe a 
See that each label bears my signature as above. : 


THREE GOLD MEDALS} 


HAVE B«cEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


x 
For its superiority Over all other Baking Powders. 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestibl 
ld., 2d., 44. and fd. Packets, and 6a., 1Is., 2/6, and 5s. Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels Proven Figen + rong 
2/6 or 53. size. as there is a considerable saving. 




















: : 5 OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 
Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 
Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 
Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret, 
TESTIMONIAL. ® 
Str,—Your “Simple Dyes for the People” 
only require a trial to be duly appreciated. I PRICE SIXPENCE 
have used them for some length of time, and PER BOTTLE. 
recommended them to many friends, who, with 
myself, find in them an item of the highest 


economy. Having been successful with the si : 

smaller articles, I tried the larger, and now , A Sixpenny Bottle- of Magenta or Violet 

dye all at home, viz.—Curtains, Table Covers, }S enough to Dye a Child's Dress or Twenty 

Dresses, etc., with the most satisfactory results, Yards of Bonnet Ribbon in Ten Minutes, i 


March 16, 1875. W. B.A. without soiling the hands. 














BLACK BEETLES! | |THE 
BLACK BEETLES! BRONCHITIS. 


Black beetles are easily and infallibly destroyed by 
Medical Testimony states that no other Medicine 


KEATING'S INSECT POWDER, | Sse’ Seana tee 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, ané all other 
insects are destroyed by KEATING’S INSECT DES- 
TROYING POWDER, which is quite harmless to domestic KEATINC’S 


animals.—Sold in tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, by THomASs 
KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and all cou | 10 Z EN C FS 
Chemists (free by post, 14 and 88 stamps). . 
Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘ KEAT- 
ING'S POWDER,” and take no other, and you | Which ae sold by all Chemists, in Bones, Bo 
% will not be disappointed. eae SS 
Pp opium or preparation thereof. 
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PAINLESS 
DENTISTRY. 

“HIG. 
TVIOIAILAV 





MR. G H JONES 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT for his 


perfectly painless system of adapting Prize Medal (London and Paris) 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMO- 
SPHERIC PRESSURE 


PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL] “October 18, 1873. 
““My dear Doctor,—I request you to accept my grateful thanks for your 
great professi ist , which enables me to masticate my food, and where- 





ever I go I shall show your professional skill, as 1 think the public ought to 
know where such great improvements in dentistry and mechanical skill can be 


obtained. 
‘*] am, dear doctor, yours truly, 8S. G. Hutcuins, 
‘* By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 
“@. H. Jones, Esq , D D.S.” 





WHY THIRST 


COOPERS 
EFFERVESCING LOZENGES 


SOLID THIRST QUENCHERS, 


Placed in the mouth affords immediate 
relief, effervescing like lemonade. 


To actors, clergymen, public speakers, and | 


after smoking they are invaluable. 
In bottles 1s. by post 1s. 2d., of the 


patentee, W. T. COOPER, Chemist, 
26, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


IS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion, 

bilious and liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; or where an aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. 











TATTAYTT SIR SAMUEL 


HOLLOWAYS PILLS | vain 


In his work on the Sources of the Nile, says:— 

I ordered my dragoman Mahomet to inform the Faky that I was a doctor, and 
“that I had the best medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina 
‘short time I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s 
** Pills. | These are most useful to an explorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative 
“* properties, they create an undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies him of 
“ their value.” 

This fine Medicine cures all disorders of the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, 
and Bowels, is a Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD, and wonderfully 
efficacious in all complaints incidental to Females. A fine Medicine 
for Children. In WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, from whatever cause, & 
powerful INVIGORATOR of the system in all stages of life. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


[Re excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 
and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR’S 
GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


TE’S MOC-MAIN. LEVER TRUS 
WHITE and Exhibited in the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, 

be allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention 

in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) orwarded by post, on the circumference 
lof the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
| Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
| Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s.,.26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage free. 
' “ Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 

« An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
The material of wh ich these are made 1s recommended by the faculty as 
being peculiarly ELAS TIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention f 
giving efficient and per manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS, VARICOS 
VEINS. &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., to 16s. each. Postage free. 


CHEST EXPANDING BRACES 


OR BOTH SEXES), 




















For Gentlemen they a ct as a substitute for the ordinary braces, For children they 
are invaluable. They prevent stooping and preserve the symmetry of the Chest, 
Prices for Children, 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Adults, 10s. 6d., 15s, 6d. & 21s. Postage free. 








THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL RECEIPTS 


|JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
} 





| 


| 


EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOWWO dUINEAS PER MONTH, OF 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 30, Southampton Buildings, 
Chan :ery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE Aches OF LAND 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening Purposes.— 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOOIETY, 29 & 
30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


| HOW TG INVEST YQUR MONEY 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BANK, 29 and 30, Southampton 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing | Buildings, Chantery Lane. All sums under £50 repayable upon demand. 


headache so very prevalent, drepression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous | 


affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. Cheque-books supplied. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares 
pu*chased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office hours from 10 till 4. on Mondays from 10 till 9, and on Saturdays from 10 till 2; 


| A Pamphlet with full particulars may be had on application, 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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PART 163, 
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FOR OCTOBER, 
PRICE SIXPENCE, 


CONTAINS 


THAT YOUNG PERSON.—A New Original Illustrated Serial Tale. 
TRUE WORTH—A Serial Story. 
HIS EVIL GENIUS—A New Original Tale. 

ALSO: Short Stories—The Diamond Bracelet. 


The Star of His Destiny. 
Pine. In For a Penny in For a Pound. Love or Money. ‘l'rot. Stolen Fruit. 
Articles, Scienee, Miscellaneous, Gems, Household Treasures, Statistics, Correspondence, Etc. 


REUBEN ; OR, ONLY A GIPSY—A New Original Serial Story. 

| CLYTIE CRANBOURNE—A New Original Illustrated Tale. 

| ° 

A Woman's Devotion. 
Bending Her Will. 


Dot’s Mother, Rvybrent 
Sal or Sarah.——Genera! 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


LONDON READER NovemBer, 1876. 








DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE=-THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet, refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, to ealm and assua, 
the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide-yourself 
with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. Coutis Brownz, Member of the College of Physicians, London, to which he gave the name of 


OD iro wODs ae. 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, ete. 
From Lord Francis ConyNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who at this time last year bought some of Dr, J, Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonder- 
ful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen Bottles sent at once to the above address. 
Ear Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholers 
had been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHILORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 13, 1864. 


CAUTION.—_BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the 
defendant, Freeman, was deliverately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s.6d. None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government 


Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL 


STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
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A BEAUTIFUL 


SET OF 


TEETH. 





JOHN GOSNELL 


If you have never tried AI 
JOHN GOSNELL AND CO,’S Ps 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE, 


Do so at once, 
And you will never use any other preparation for 
the Teeth, 

If your Chemist or Ferfumer does not keep it, you 
will greatly oblige by forwarding his Name and Address, 
with 18 stamps, to 
JOHN GOSNELL AND CO., 

93, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, 

And you will receive, prepaid, a Pot by ret ‘rn of Post. 


PERFECT FREEDOM 


FROM PREMATURE 





& CO.’S 


If you have never tried 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE, 


Do so at once, 
And you will never use any other preparation for 
| the Teeth. 

If your Chemist or Perfumer does not keep it, you 
will greatly oblige by forwarding his Name and Address, 
with 18 stamps, to 
JOHN GOSNELL AND CO,, 

98, UPPER THAMES STREET, 

LON N, 


And you will receive, prepaid, a Pot by return of Pos: 
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JOHN. GOSNELL AND CO.S TOILET AND 


NURSERY POWDER. 


CELEBRATED FOR ITS PURITY. 








WEIR'S 55s. Sewing Machine for Families, 
WEIR’S 42s. Machine, “THE GLOBE,” 
for Dressmakers. WEIR’S New 
. Patent “ZEPHYR,” 84s. Shuttle 
YW Lock Stitch Machine, Hand or 
= Foot. 


Machines Exchanged. 


MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. CARRIAGE 
PAID. PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLES FREE. 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W. 























BY THE USE OF WHICH, 


) During the Last Forty 
Y Years, 


MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 


Have been effected; numbers of which cases have been 
pronounced INCURABLE! 


The numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the uzap, 
CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS, also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 
all SKIN DISBASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this most-useful 
Family Medicine, it being A DIREOT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD and other 
fluids of the human body. 

Many persons have found them of great service both in preventing and -. 
relieving SEA-SICKNESS ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial in all. 
Bilious Complaints, 

Sold in boxes, price*7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 26. 9d., by G. Wuetpton & Son, 3 
Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
at home and abroad, Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 


stamps. 











GRATEFUL --COMFORTING. 


IS dee 


BREAKFAST 


CO €..0-#: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





884. STRAND. 








PRIOE FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
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